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THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE 1 


4. War is a searching experience for the historian, as for every 
other member of a civilised community, and the rude inroads 
“rat | which it makes upon his normal life, and the interruption it 
involves in his professional career, are apt to be catastrophic. 
vent, | Tt may be that he is of greater use to his country in some other 
War | capacity than his professional one, and he may prove, as often 
happened in the last war, like other members of the community, 
“cys | to possess unsuspected gifts as a seaman, soldier or adminis- 
and | trator. On the other hand, he may be found most useful because 
of his special knowledge, though not necessarily as a historian. 
Propaganda is one of the -historian’s most hated bugbears, 
14. | yet because of exceptiofial knowledge of the annals and customs 
of the enemy, he may discover himself to be a deft propagandist. 
wt, | While we must suppose him to be the master and not the slave 
of the, deceitful art which he is practising, can the historian be 
altogether happy when engaged in this sort of occupation? 
| Hardly less embarrassing may be the position of the historian 
| who is invited—as so many are in time of war—to enlighten an 
eager public as to the origins and significance of contemporary 
| events. Propaganda is not, at any rate openly, demanded of 
| him; he is asked to provide facts, not arguments: yet he may 
be faced by a danger more insidious than that which confronts 
the avowed propagandist. For, as the public in times of distress 
_ and anxiety, with nerves taut and emotions deeply stirred, yearn 
for hope and encouragement rather than for simple enlighten- 
113. | ment, so he may find that he is expected to sustain morale as 
well as to disseminate information, and in the ardour of his desire 
to be of practical help, be apt to stray from the austere and 
narrow path of strict veracity. 
Even if the historian be not needed for special war duties, and 


1 The Presidential Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting at Boston. 
No. 111.—vo.. xxx. B 
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is left free to carry on his ordinary work, his freedom to do so 
is more nominal than real. Sustained reading and research are 
impossible, partly because of the inevitable distractions of the 
news of daily paper or wireless and the domesticities of scullery 
and coal-scuttle from which in this war he can hardly hope to 
escape; partly because of the dispersion or complete inacceasi- 
bility of much first-hand historical material. Of the disabilities 
under which he labours the worst is distraction of mind. Words- 
worth’s definition of poetry as originating from ‘‘ emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity ” may fittingly be applied to the study of 
history. For the clear discernment and judicious contemplation 
of the past we need a tranquil mind: must be able to ponder and 
reflect, as Gibbon did amidst the ruins of the Capitol. The 
present world of prodigious events is “too much with us,” and 
in the clamour of conflict all around us the eye of imagination is 
dimmed. How can we 


** Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn ”’ ? 


And yet even those of us who have twice within the compass 
of thirty years had their schemes of stydy and research blasted 
by the rude interruptions of war and had their energies diverted 
into abnormal and unexpected channels must admit that the 
experience has not been wholly one of frustration; that there 
has been solid gain as well as certain loss. While every student, 
if he is to accomplish work of real value, must, in order to achieve 
concentration of mind and detachment of outlook, cultivate a 
cloistered spirit, on the other hand it is not good for him to 
become an anchorite. He must for a time withdraw himself into 
the quietude of the muniment-chamber and the library, but he 
must not stay there always. His work-room may be a monkish 
cell, but his province is the world of men and affairs outside, and 
no merely bookish knowledge of the world will ever suffice to 
help him to understand it. Many of the greatest historians have 
been men of action, leaders of nations or of armies. 

- Some people question whether his knowledge of the past 
enables the historian to possess a better appreciation of the 
present than other men; but there can be no doubt that experi- 
ence of great events in his own day may assist him better to . 
appreciate the past. To take a single illustration: knowledge 
concerning Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of the British Isles 
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and of the counter-measures adopted by the British Government 
may not have enabled the historical student to give valuable 
advice as to the probable intentions of Hitler or the best methods 
of defence for us to adopt in 1940; but most certainly the 
historian who has lived through the crisis of 1940—more especially 
if he served in the Home Guard—is better able than he would 
otherwise have been to enter into the authentic atmosphere of 
1804 and into the mind of the British merchant who in that year 
wrote to a friend in America to tell him that invasion is hourly 
expected, yet theresis no dread of it; when volunteers for home 
defence existed in large numbers, but only a third of them 
possessed any fire-arms, and when Martello towers were being 
erected to guard the vulnerable south-coast beaches. What may 
perhaps be described as a vivid sense of the historic present is 
an invaluable asset to the historian. 

May I give a personal illustration? No one who saw active 
service in this war or the last will ever forget his first approach 
to the battle-front. In my own case this occurred in Belgium. 
Transferred from a reserve battalion in England to a service 
battalion of the same regiment abroad, I took a draft from the 
base at Etaples by a troop train, whose destination proved to 
be the small town of Bailleul. I had had only the vaguest idea 
to what section of the front we were bound. Soon, as we crossed 
the Belgian frontier, it became evident that our road led to the 
Ypres Salient, which'in those days, before the battle of the 
Somme, had no rival for unpleasantness among the British sectors. 
No one could look forward with pleasure to making its acquaint- 
ance, and yet there was a thrill in the names on the signposts— 
Ypres itself, Messines, St. Eloi, Zillebeke, Gheluvelt. Save for 
the first, they had meant nothing whatever to any Englishman 
prior to 1914; but now they already belonged to history; we 
were on the threshold of historic ground—nay, more, were we 
not marching into history ? 

Inevitably in times such as the last thirty years we are con- 
fronted by the problems presented by that contradiction in 
terms, ‘‘ contemporary history.” It is of course true that the 
period in which some historians are specially interested is so 
remote from the present day that they do not feel themsélves to 
be in any way concerned with those problems; nevertheless no 
historian should so divorce himself from living issues as to ignore 
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those problems. It is very natural that men whose lot it is to 
live in times of momentous crisis and who find their private lives 
entirely transformed as the result of public events should feel 
an urgent desire for information as to the causes and antecedents 
of these happenings. During a great war the historian is apt to 
be much in request, and to be hailed as an expert who can throw 
light upon the questions which are in everybody’s mind, and 
persons who normally regard history as a purely academic sub- 
ject entirely outside their sphere of interest suddenly recognise 
it as being of real significance to themselves and even of practical 
value. It is, indeed, brought home to all save the most un- 
imaginative that mankind is ever borne upon a wide and mighty 
stream, so that for the individual swimmer to be aware of, and 
interésted in, only the few yards of water which are visible to 
him as he breasts the surges, is unintelligent, and may even be 
endangering himself by his lack of observation. 

When there is an increasing realisation of the unreality of 
the facile dichotomy which the unthinking make between the 
present and the past—the former all-absorbing, the latter fit 
only for oblivion—the historian has cause for satisfaction and 
could only wish that a truth apprehended in war might be 
equally clear to people when life is placid and uneventful. The 
English, in particular, are apt to be “‘ weary of the past,” inclined 
to let it “ bury its own dead.” While the Montenegrin never 
forgets Kossovo, or the Scot Bannockburn, or the Irishman 
Drogheda, the Englishman tends to evince a short and casual 
historical memory. It is true that historical amnesia has some- 
thing to recommend it, being often a sign of amiability and a 
desire to bury the hatchet, while the nations who cherish their 
past most tenaciously often remember their grievances rather 
than their blessings. On the other hand, would that English- 
men, if they can recollect neither their wrongs nor their blessings, 
would at least remember the warnings of the past ! 

But I turn to the reverse side of the picture. It is also 
unhappily true that the quickening of a sense of the practical 
utility of history is by no means an unmixed blessing. Those 
whose interest in history springs almost. entirely from an interest 
in contemporary events are seldom able to view the past with 
detachment or in perspective, falling easy prey to the propa- 
gandist. The spirit of genuine scholarship is much more easily 
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engendered in those who study a period remote from their own 
than in those who concentrate upon the dubious territory lying 
between current events and history. History that is at all 
worthy of the name must depend on documents and on evidence 
which can be scientifically sifted and dispassionately judged ; 
and, although since the last war the necessary documents have 
been made available with a rapidity unparalleled in former 
times, man remains a creature of prejudices and emotions rarely 
able to view the problems of his own day and generation with 
philosophic calm. It is curious that so many people have diffi- 
culty in realising that developments which are nearest to them 
in interest need not be nearest to them in point of date. For 
example, those who are interested in a planned national 
economy would do well to turn sometimes from a contempla- 
tion of contemporary Russia to our own history in the Tudor 
and early Stuart periods. They would derive a great deal 
of enlightenment thereby. After the last war there was a naive 
tendency to adopt a facile teleology which represented the whole 
course of human history as conforming to a neat and orderly 
pattern, the mind’s eye being invited to travel, with the ease 
of a simple logical sequence or as one picks.out the points in a 
simple geometrical design, from the Neanderthal skull to Queen 
Hatshepsut, from Queen Hatshepsut to Pericles, from Pericles 
to Caesar, from Caesar ‘to the birth of Christianity, from the 
birth of Christianity to the Reformation, from the Reformation 
to the French Revolution, from the French Revolution to the 
advent of the League of Nations, which was apotheosised as 
though it were the triumphant afd inevitable outcome of the 
entire anthropological process. 

The historian who is also a genuine anthropologist has an 
advantage over the historian who has no interest in early man, in 
that. whereas the latter is concerned with centuries, the former 
thinks in terms of hundreds of thousands of years and regards man 
simply as a species of animal. He may be distressed and shocked, 
but he is not surprised when supposedly civilised man lapses very 
easily into primitive barbarism. It is quite unreasonable to 
expect the fuller understanding of human affairs which is supposed 
to be derived from the study of history when the area of study has 
been severely limited. When the field of vision is restricted 
compensation can be found only in exceptional depth of thought. 
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More serious still have been certain tendencies in historical 
teaching very apparent in these islands during the period between 
the two world wars—tendencies which were trenchantly criticised 
by Professor J. D. Mackie in an article in the number of History 
published in September 1940. ‘“‘ There is cause to fear,”’ wrote 
Professor Mackie, “ that in our country historical teaching during 
the last two decades has been governed by preconceived ideas, 
The economic interpretation of history, well established before 
1914, survived the war, and after 1919 gained an enhanced 
popularity as a reasonable thing in contrast to ‘ political’ history, 
which concerned itself with foolish ambitions and wasteful wars, 
To it was joined an overwhelming and universal sentiment—the 
hatred of war. . Actuated by a love of peace, historians in many 
cases have pretended that war was of no importance, and have 
disregarded it. Several generations of students have grown up 
with the belief that war—except perhaps economic war—could 
not seriously affect the destinies of nations or the fate of man- 
kind. Everyone, for example, has heard of Wilberforce, but one 
looks in vain for general recognition of the great part played in 
the suppression of the slave trade by the British Navy.” Pro- 
fessor Mackie is net concerned with the rights and wrongs of 
pacifism; he is simply showing that history viewed through 
pacifist spectacles becomes grievously distorted, just as it does 
when viewed through any other tendencious spectacles. It is as 
dangerous as it is tempting to argue that the things of which 
we disapprove are unimportant. If physicians and surgeons 
behaved in that sort of way no headway could be made in 
combating disease and in the preservation of health; when 
historians behave in this fashion they propagate error and betray 
truth. 

There is a strong tendency these days to emphasise the 
advantages, in teaching history to children and other immature 
students, of moving from the known to the unknown, from the 
familiar to the strange, and to justify upon these grounds special- 
isation in the most modern periods even at School Certificate 
stage. It is very likely true that it is as a general rule easier 
for the teacher to proceed upon these lines than to endeavour to 
launch the young boy or girl upon a bold journey into a distant 
past. Easier for the teacher, perhaps, but better for the pupil! 
For myself, I prefer to believe that no period of history can be 
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fruitfully studied unless use be made either of the imagination 
or of a mature judgment—preferably of course of both. 

If the study of contemporary history makes less demand 
upon the imagination than that of an earlier age, most emphati- 
cally it calls for the exercise of a mature judgment, such as the 
youthful cannot be expected to possess. Their aptitude for the 
understanding of history, if they possess ‘any at all, must lie in 
their imagination. Let those children who are graced with little 
or none be shielded from the study of history altogether; it will 
be merely a weariness of the flesh to them and a deplorable waste 
of the time both of pupil and teacher. It may be that when 
they become adults other gifts will come to them, and the gates 
of history be thereby unlocked; but if they are forced into the 
study of it when they have no gifts of their own to light them 
on their way, it is improbable that they will ever grow up to 
love the subject. Imagination is, and must always be, the 
child’s oné potent means to historical illumination. Let us 
therefore utilise his fancy rather than his inevitably very slight 
experience of his own limited environment, especially if it be 
that of the mean streets of an ugly manufacturing town. 

“Ugliness,” says the Master of Trinity, ‘“ remains a quality 
of the modern city, rendered acceptable by custom to a public 
that can imagine only what it has seen.” The terrible inability 
to imagine what is not visible to the eye of sense is as fatal to 
the comprehension of history as to all other spiritual and intel- 
lectual emancipation; it is the most terrible of imprisonments, 
because it is unconscious. Hence the greatness of the need for 
making the earliest and the most thorough use of the imagination 
in childhood and youth, of providing emancipation from the 
drab prison of isolation in the immediate present. If Pegasus 
has wings—and assuredly he has—let him be taught early to use 
them; it is a miserable thing to treat him as though he had only 
his hoofs; if he has the means to fly joyously, it is criminal to 
be content to exercise him in his paddock. I obtained my first 
love and knowledge of history, not by the miserable process of 
proceeding from my childish personal familiarity with the England 
into which I was born, that of Salisbury, Gladstone and Rose- 
bery, to a bookish nodding acquaintance with the England of 
Disraeli, Gladstone and Salisbury—a process which might have 
disgusted me with history for ever—but by falling captive to 
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the wizardy of Walter Scott and being inspired by him with an 
intense interest in English Crusaders, Swiss mercenaries, Scottish 
Covenanters and Jacobites, and I am quite unrepentantly per: 
suaded that that method is by far.the best. I am afraid it ig 
true that the mechanised world of to-day is much more likely to 
inspire the average boy with enthusiasm for machines than for 
history. It was a manufacturer of motor-cars who declared 
history to be “ bunk.” It is true that some disrespectful things 
had been said about Clio before the advent of the internal- 
combustion engine, but nothing quite so crudely impolite. 
Times of storm and stress always evoke new ideas and pro- 
voke controversy, and it is a good thing that we should at times 
determine to search our hearts, question received doctrine, and 


probe even our dearest convictions. On the other hand, the — 


physical, mental and nervous strain resulting from the ordeal 
of several years of total war is not at all conducive to a philosophic 
temper. To quote Dr. Trevelyan again, ‘ One year’ of modern 
totalitarian war is more dislocating to society and more destruc- 
tive of the higher civilization in England ‘than a cycle of warfare 
in the days of the elder or the younger Pitt.’’ As he says else- 
where, in explanation of the union of judicious temper and virile 
energy in the age of Johnson, it was to the absence of any major 
conflict that the detachment of mind and equability of judgment 
shown in the eighteenth century were largely due. ‘ The gods 


mercifully gave mankind this little moment of peace between 


the religious fanaticisms of the past and the fanaticisms of class 
and race that were speedily to arise and dominate time to come.” 
The contemplative spirit and the balanced judgment so difficult 
to acquire in times of violence and confusion are all the more 
invaluable because of their rarity. By all means let there be a 
plethora of new ideas and a spate of controversy, but if any last- 
ing good is to come of them we must deliberately seek to make 
careful investigation and to regain quietude of mind. A “ chaos 
of thought and passion, all confused ”’ is no use to anyone. 

The Historical Association in its comparatively short history— 
it was founded in 1906—has seen two world wars. Even its very 
early years were a period of bitter party conflict in England, 
and the period between the wars was nearly always agitated; 
so it has had no experience at all of Augustan calm. It has, 
therefore, never had any excuse for lethargy, though it has 


a Ae ee” ee a ae ee 
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passed through vicissitudes which might well have proved dis- 
couraging. During the past five years there has been an inevit- 
able reduction in membership; on the other hand, considering 
the extent to which both sexes have been mobilised for war and 
normal existence interrupted, the decline has been less serious 
than might reasonably have been anticipated, and for the last 
two years we have been steadily regaining our numerical strength. 
Again, while black-out restrictions and travelling difficulties have 
interfered with the activities of branches and hit some of them 
very badly, others, despite all obstacles, have been remarkably 
successful. It now seems reasonable to hope that before the 
end of 1945 all the branches will have resumed their normal 
functions. But we are not merely aiming at the restoration of 
normality; we intend to expand. The Council, at the end of 
1943, came to the conclusion that in view of the trend of hostilities 
the time seemed ripe to take stock of our position and to make 
plans for the future. Accordingly a small committee was 
appointed to advise the Council as to a policy of development 
after the European War is over. It is healthy for every institu- 
tion from time to time to undertake a thorough self-examination, 
to inquire whether it is performing: its existing functions as 
effectively as possible, and, furthermore, in times of rapid change, 
whether there are not new functions which it ought to undertake, 
and, if so, how these can best be performed. The objects for 
‘which the Association was originally founded are set out in our 
constitution, where they are stated, in general terms, to be the 
promotion of the study and teaching of history; and, more 
particularly, the collection and dissemination of information 
regarding materials for study and methods of teaching; the 
organisation of local branches; and the representing of the 
interests of the subject and of the opinions of its teachers before 
educational authorities. The founders of the Association were 
principally concerned with the difficulties of school teachers, in 
those days seldom specialists, who felt they required much more 
practical help and guidance than were at that time available. 
Indeed, it was at a conference of elementary school teachers, 
Professor A. F. Pollard being in the chair, that the idea of form- 
ing a Historical Association was first mooted. At the initial 
meeting of the Council it was decided that three ways in which 
practical help could be given to teachers were the circulation of 
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information about examinations, advice about reading, and the 
provision of opportunities for teachers of, history in. different 
parts of the country to get together and discuss their problems 
orally. Hence came into being the Council’s first three -com- 
mittees—the Examinations Committee, now merged, on the 
recommendation of the Developments Committee, in the recently . 
founded Teaching of History Committee, the Publications Com- 
mittee, and the Propaganda Committee. 

If the first intention in forming the Association was to bring 
school teachers of History together for their mutual benefit, a 
yet broader conception soon prevailed, and brought all teachers 
of the subject, whether in university, training college or school, 
into a common fellowship. This was in itself sufficient to justify 
the existence of the Association. Common interest in the subject 
they profess should in considerable measure counteract the 
tendency for those who instruct at a particular standard to form 
an isolated group, and the Association has been a means of 
overcoming this proneness to segregation. University teachers 
have been known to express the most complete indifference 
regarding their pupils’ previous scholastic career. Happily such 
deliberate unconcern is less often manifested nowadays than it 
used to be, and there is a growing appreciation ofthe need to 
correlate work done in the sixth form at school with that done 
in the first year at the University. The Association provides a 
forum for the discussion of topics which are of common interest 
to history teachers of different grade. 

While the original members of the Association were teachers, 
it was rightly never intended to confine it to teachers. Just as 
it has provided a link between different types of teacher, so it 
has also brought together those who earn their living by teaching 
history and those whose interest in the subject is entirely unmer- 
cenary. The proportion of members of the Association who are 
what, for want of a better term, one may call non-professional 
has grown steadily, and is now very considerable. The term is 
certainly not satisfactory, for the layman may be as good a 
scholar as the best of the teachers. From the days of Xenophon, 
Thucydides and Julius Caesar to those.of Clarendon, Thiers, 
Guizot, Macaulay and Churchill, many of the most famous 
historians have been soldiers or statesmen, or from those of 
Gibbon to Lecky men of leisure. It is true that as methods of 
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historical research have become more scientific and more elaborate, 
so the teachers of history have tended to become more and more 
also the writers of history. But this process is not all gain, since 
the teacher, at any rate in the university, becomes more and 
more an administrator also, and is often hard put to it to find 
time and opportunity to concentrate his mind on research. For 
work of the highest quality both in the arts and in the sciences 
concentration of mind is essential, and the so-called man of 
leisure can often concentrate far more effectively than the 
harassed professional, especially in these mechanical days, when 
every new device for saving labour and speeding up production 
only adds to the rush and bustle of life and more ruthlessly 
banishes tranquillity. It has often been said, and truly, that 
the existence of a leisured class is essential to the maintenance of 
a high standard of culture and civilisation. It can only do good 
to our Association to bring into fellowship with the teachers 
those who have the leisure to enjoy history whether because 
they are people of means or because they have retired from 
active life; and it’ can only do good likewise to bring together 
the scholar and the dilettante, the learner and the aspirant to 
learning. The professionals ought not, and indeed do not, have 
it all their own way in the field of knowledge, any more than on 
the cricket-field. There are few experts in any department of 
knowledge who have not in their time found their own ignorance 
exposed or been jolted into some new ways of thought by the 
questionings or probings of amateurs, who show themselves to 
be possessed of a wealth of information all the more fresh, or of 
ideas all the more provocative, because they have not been 
acquired in any stereotyped fashion. 

Clearly the fact that so large a number of non-professionals 
have joined our Association is in itself proof that we are supply- 
ing something which they feel that they want. Evidently they 
find interest in the lectures and other activities arranged by the 
branches and in at any rate some of our publications. And this 
being so, it might be argued that there was no need to do any- 
thing further to please them. May I, however, mention one 
Tecommendation of the Developments Committee which is 
relevant here? It relates to the work of the Publications Com- 
mittee. As I have said, the original raison d’étre of that Com- 
mittee was the provision of practical aids for the history teacher, 
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and a considerable number of our pamphlets have been meant 
specifically for him, and have therefore been of a pedagogic 
nature. But the Publications Committee has endeavoured to 
issue pamphlets of a much more general character too. It has 
not succeeded in pleasing everybody; it would have been vain 
to try, since the endeavour to give universal satisfaction is not 
a policy; it is usually a mere muddle. I believe, however, that 
the Committee has maintained a reasonable balance between 
academic and technical pamphlets on the one side and others of 
a popular or topical character on the other, most of those pub- 
lished during the present war being instances of the latter type. 
There is one variety of pamphlet which we feel inclined to 
curtail—bibliographies, which have little or no popular appeal, 
although they are often of great practical utility to the teacher, 
Moreover, they suffer from the inevitable defect of rather rapidly 
getting out of date, so that either they lose their practical utility 
or they have to be brought up to date, which means that funds 
are expended on a new edition of an old pamphlet which would 
otherwise be available for a new one. It is suggested that instead 
of issuing rather frequent bibliographies circulated to all members, 
whether they have need of them or not, we should establish a 
bibliographical service at the Association’s offices, which means 
that any member desirous of some piece of bibliographical in- 
formation would be able to write to the office and get his own 
individual want satisfied. 

I turn now to two proposals for development which the Council 
regard as very essential. Let me introduce them by saying that 
some of us have felt for a long time that up to the present the 
Association has been too modest in its ideas and in its require- 
ments. It may be lamentable, but it is certainly true, that the 
world is inclined to take institutions, as it takes men, at their 
own valuation. To make headway you have got to attract 
attention, and if you are too retiring you deprive yourself of the 
means of making progress. We wish to extend our activities; 
in order to do so we must expand, and we must increase our 
resources. We aim therefore not merely at restoring the member- 
ship we enjoyed before the war; but at a great increase over that 
figure; we wish to take full advantage of the enhanced popular 
interest in History which has been evident during the war. It 
certainly exists, for example, in the Forces as the result of the 
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education services inthe Army and Royal Air Forces. However 
ambitious it may appear, it does not seem unreasonable to make 
the doubling of our pre-war membership our target. We also 
aim at increasing the number of branches of the Association to 
one hundred. : 

An increase of membership in itself brings in additional funds, 
but the subscription is so smal! that such a process cannot by 
itself afford us a sufficiently larger revenue. It should be remem- 
bered that the subscription has not been raised since the founda- 
tion of the Association, in spite of the fact that the value of 
money has greatly depreciated since 1906, and that costs have 
risen steeply, especially during the present war. When one has, 
and wishes to have, a membership not of scores or even hundreds, 
but of thousands, the only proper policy is one of maintaining a 
low subscription. But if costs rise still further, one must either . 
find additional revenue. or cut down expenditure—whereas we 
wish to spend more. How shall additional revenue be found ? 
That is one of the important questions we are to discuss at this 
general meeting. Largely because its ideas have been too modest, 
the Association has been content to live a hand-to-mouth kind of 
existence. We are much too dependent upon the royalties we 
receive from our school atlas. Were it to be superseded—as is 
always possible—we should realise forcibly that the subscriptions 
by themselves were quite inadequate to meet our modest routine 
expenditure. We need funds on which we can rely; in other 
words, we need an endowment, capital as well as an income. 

’ Bound up together with the question of finance is that of 
accommodation. We used to share dignified and spacious premises 
with the Royal Historical ‘Society in Rugsell Square; but when 
the lease ran out in 1937 both bodies found the greatly increased 
went demanded much beyond their means. While the Royal 
Historical Society migrated to Chelsea, we found offices in Gordon 
Square sufficient to meet our minimum requirements. But: we 
ought not to be content with offices only. Our headquarters in 
London should also contain a large and dignified Council Chamber, 
and adequate accommodation for our library: at present, in 
considering the acquisition of new books, we have constantly 
to bear in mind limitation of space. It is an unfortunate state of 
things when a library committee has to think rather of limita- 
tion than of expansion. One extension we are trying to carry 
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out: we aim at getting together the best collection in the country 
of works on the teaching of History. We ought also to havea 
comfortable reading-room, in which members can have pleasant 
and easy access to our own publications as well as to our books, 
and where they can get information about all the central activities 
of the Association, and indeed -be enabled to see at a glance, and 
not simply by reading the anntal report, what the Association 
has been, and is, accomplishing. In other words, the London 
headquarters should be a social rendezvous likely to attract not 
only London members, but also members from the provinces 
whenever they happen to be in London, a place where they will 
find it pleasant to linger. 

You may say: are you not suggesting the expenditure of a 
good deal of money on a development which can be of little 
. interest to the branches? After all, the number of branch 
members who willbe able to take advantage of these suggested 
new amenities must necessarily be relatively small. The answer 
is twofold—first, that what is of advantage to the Association, 
either at headquarters or in the branches, is of advantage to 
the whole organisation; secondly, that unless headquarters are 
better housed and better staffed, they cannot develop as they 
would wish the services which the Library and the Illustrations 
_ Committee, from their valuable resources, can place at the dis- 
posal of members, whether they be in London or elsewhere. 

While it is necessary to emphasise the fact that whatever 
renders the activities of the Council more efficient, whatever 
increases the range of its legitimate functions, must be to the 
advantage of the whole Association, it is on the other hand 
equally necessary for members of the Council constantly to bear 
in mind the needs and the point of view of the branches, some 
of whose members know little of, and are not much interested. 
in, what goes on at headquarters, and whose motives in joining 
the Association—quite legitimate motives—may be quite local 
in character. Each branch ought to have a healthy and effective 
lifé of its own, quite irrespective of the central machinery of the 
Association. To that end it must be possessed of adequate 
means. I have no doubt that the large majority of branch 
officers part reluctantly with the quota which they have to send 
up to London, realising what good use they could make of every 
penny of the small subscription which our members pay. In 
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any scheme for raising more money for the Association it is 
essential that the interests alike of the central organisation and 
of the branches should be equally borne in mind and carefully 
balanced, so that neither is sacrificed to the other, so that both 
benefit. There must be no sense of rivalry or risk of grievance. 
In the third place, it is essential for every member to appreciate 
that the Association does not exist solely for the advantage of 
its members, wherever they may be. No society which is con- 
cerned, even in the most modest measure, with the furtherance 
of some subject of study ought to be, or can afford to be, self- 
centred. It rightly gives first attention to its own members, but 
it should also aim at helping others who are devoted to the same 
study. Much of the criticism of our publications shows that this 
fact is apt to be ignored. A number of our pamphlets have been 
of value to students not only outside our own organisation, but 
outside our own country. When this happens, and when, for 
example, one of our pamphlets, as happened lately, inspires a 
leading article in the Times Literary Supplement, this redounds 
to the credit of the Association and advertises the fact that we 
are ‘doing useful work. A purely self-regardant attitude on our 
part would be very short-sighted. Were those who are respon- 
sible for the policy of the Association to make its popularity with 
the members their sole criterion, I should begin to doubt if we 
were any longer justifymg our existence. We have larger 
responsibilities. 

Professor Powicke in the address which he delivered at the 
general meeting this time last year suggested certain things 
which the Association might undertake—that it should “ set itself 
resolutely ” against the illusion that “history is so much lore 
to be displayed, . . . that the study of a special theme can solve 
all its mysteries”; that “ it should organise conferences on great 
themes ” and bring into them the scholars “ best able to advance 
our comprehension of them, whether they are historians in our 
sense or not.” He was protesting against a rigid mechanical, 
unimaginative specialisation; against the tendency to present 
history to children as a body of ascertained truth instead of, as 
being, what it is, less a collection of facts than a series of accepted 
judgments, As he said, “doing the Tudors,” if the teacher 
presents his picture of the period as a body of objective truth, 
may well be a process infinitely less valuable than the learning of 
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a language or the capacity to sail a boat. If the nature of what 
we call history cannot be made clear to the comprehension of the 
learner, is the attempt to inculcate historical knowledge worth 
attempting? Knowledge without understanding is hardly know- 
ledge at all. One thing, I am sure, the Association should 
uphold—the conviction that there are absolute values for the 
historian and the teacher of history to recognise and uphold, 
irrespective of the greatness or the comparative paucity of his 
gifts and accomplishments, irrespective of the distinction or the 
humbleness of the position he occupies. It is not the case that 
there are stringent codes of conduct and stringent canons of 
judgment for the advanced scholar to observe, and entirely 
different standards for their less exalted brethren; that the 
latter can, and indeed ought, to adopt “ popular methods,” 
which may, when analysed, prove to be merely slack and slovenly 
methods. The mode of presentation and the selection of material 
in teaching history to the child must be very different indeed 
from those which are appropriate for the adult, but the subject 
is the same, at whatever stage it be taught, and the teacher's 
integrity of purpose should be the same. Many people in an age 
of turmoil and conflict, when change is so rapid that it is difficult 
to comprehend it, take refuge in the facile reflection that there is 
no stability anywhere, and that it is therefore vain to seek for 
it; that a creed is as much a mere matter of individual prefer- 
ence as the whirligigs of taste and fashion. Surely tragic events 
should engender in the mind the precise reverse of this—a con- 
viction that amid all the cataclysm and destruction which our. 
age has witnessed and suffered there firmly exist certain.absolute 
truths and absolute values; that through faith in these certainly, 
though through faith in these alone, can the human spirit survive 
and civilisation be preserved and sustained. If those who pro- 
fess it» alike the leaders and the humble, maintain the scholar’s 
faith, in a spirit of religious devotion and assurance, the students 
of all the arts and all the sciences can perform a beneficent work 
in this generation and the next. If they are interested in only 
the fashion of the moment, cynically or indifferently denying any 
other motives of conduct or criteria of judgment, they will do 
infinitely more harm than good. Fashion is something for the 
historian to study, never to accept as his guide and master. 

“‘ Example is always more efficacious than precept,” and it is 
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rather by their own conduct as students and teachers than by 
the issue of injunctions that members of the Association can 
influence the community. There is nothing in the nature of our 
fellowship or of its aims to give us any right to dictate: if we 
tried to do so we should merely show ourselves devoid of a sense 
of humour and of proportion. We shall be employed more profit- 
ably and appropriately in acting as watch-dogs to guard against 
dictatorship by other people. The chief menace of our times is 
still dictatorship—not necessarily tyrannical in mien—indeed, 
often extremely benevolent, but none the less dangerous on that 
account. The highest and the lowest of us, who are engaged in 
any intellectual pursuit, know that the work we do can thrive 
only if the principle intellectual liberty remains sacrosanct. The 
defence of this priceless heritage is the concern as much of the 
most junior school teacher as of the most eminent savant. What 
hope was there for the highest, interests of scholarship in Germany 
when the Nazis began systematically to pervert the minds of 
small children; what hope was there for the minds and souls of 
the children when politics invaded the research room and the 
laboratory ? 

Finally, it is the concern of all lovers of history—and we may 
presuppose that every member of the Historical Association is a 
history lover—that our historical monuments are preserved and 
honoured—those antiquities or “remnants of history,” to adapt 
the words of Bacon, “ which have casually escaped ” the ravages” 
of this present war, and which have been rendered the more 
precious by the irreparable and deplorable loss of so many visible 
memorials of our history. The knowledge and consciousness of 
our past national heritage may not make those who possess such 
understanding more competent than their fellows to solve the 
practical problems of the present day or to read the riddle of 
the future; yet the man who lives only in the present is a man 
in blinkers. ‘‘ To judge rightly of the present,” said Dr. Johnson 
in Rasselas, ‘‘ we must oppose it to the past, for all judgment is 
comparative. . . . The truth is that no mind is much employed 
upon the present; recollection and anticipation fill up almost all 
our moments. Our passions are joy and grief, love and hatred, 
hope and fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, and the 
future of hope and fear. . . . If we act only for ourselves, to neg- 


lect the study of history is not prudent. If we are entrusted with 
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the care of others, it is not just.” The progress of a nation may 
be likened to the voyage of a ship. At times, and especially when 
the weather is fair and the sea is gentle, navigation is easy, for 
the sun and the stars are visible. But more often clouds are low 
and the heavens are obscured: then it becomes necessary to use 
dead reckoning, and the ability to shape a course and to avoid 
danger is dependent on a clear memory or an exact record of the 
landfalls and departures which the ship has already made. In 
other words, in the navigator’s expert knowledge of her past lies 
the safety of the ship. In our days of direst jeopardy—in 1940— 
the spirit of our country’s past was evoked by a statesman whose 
power to ride the storm was in no small measure due to his sense 
of history; and the generation of to-day has been endued with a 
strength greater than it appeared to possess, because it was re- 
invigorated with the strength of an ancestry which had encoun- 
tered and overcome grave perils before. As we begin to emerge 
from the testing time of the second world war, may not all lovers 
of our national history reflect with pride that we have indeed a 
goodly heritage, and find inspiration in the experience we have 
all in some measure shared in the darkest days, now happily 
ended, of the power of history to fortify the heart and animate 
the mind ? 

As a knowledge and appreciation of history can sustain the 
human spirit in time of war, so can they also in the perhaps 
“even more trying period which inevitably ensues on the end of 
a great war. In the first place those who have even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the past experience of mankind know 
that just as certainly as emergence from a major conflict breeds 
utopian visions of a better world, just so certainly does it, at 
any rate in the immediate aftermath, tend to create a worse one 
by producing acute social, economic, and political disturbances. 
These are due not only to the sheer destructiveness of war and 
the dislocation of ordered existence, but also in no small measure 
to the rapid and often bitter disappointment of facile optimism. 
It is pointed out by Mr. J. T. MacCurdy in his recent work on 
The Structure of Morale that those who have not been nurtured 
in any tradition are peculiarly liable to the impatient belief that 
defects in society are due, not to imperfections in human char- 
acter, but to defects in the social system which can unquestion- 
ably and with comparative ease be remedied by a change of plan 
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and the production of the necessary blue prints. At the same 
time, they exhibit an unconscious faith in magic, the goal to be 
attained becoming “‘ so fortified hy emotion that the goal acquires 
a faking of reality.” It would appear to be true that men who 
live only in the present and are interested almost entirely in 
material things, are not really able to stand the shock of a great 
world calamity. Unsupported either by a religious faith or by 
the stimulus of traditional loyalties, they are devoid of a capacity 
to view with stoicism and humility 


** the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


The panorama of history in the making takes a sober colouring 
from an eye that has kept some watch upon the still vaster pic- 
ture of man’s past vicissitudes; and, just as the harsher and 
more violent pigments are subdued in the historian’s vision, so 
also contemporary events do not appear as a meaningless con- 
fusion, but are discerned in perspective because they take their 
due place in the pageant of the centuries. Froude quotes Faust’s 
remark to the student, “‘ My friend, the times which are gone are 
a book with seven seals, and what you call the spirit of past 
ages is the spirit of this or that worthy gentleman in whose 
mind those ages are reflected.” Froude is arguing against the 
validity of any philosophy of history; the seals are closed. But 
if it be granted that the riddle of human history is beyond human 
solution; nevertheless the contemplation of history, and the 
attempt, however vain, to read the riddle, will at least breed 
the philosophic mind, and help to save us alike from cynicism 
and from the facile utopianism which too often leads to dangerous 
disillusionment, as happened after the last war, with deplorable 
consequences. 

The historian can best serve his day and generation by the 
steadfastness of spirit which comes from the contemplation of a 
great vista and by helping men to survey and study man. To 
paraphrasé the words of Gibbon, like Poggio upon the Capitoline 
Hill, we today, amid the ruins of columns and temples, survey 
a “wide and various prospect of desolation.” We too have 
ample scope for moralising on the vicissitudes of a tragic fortune 
which has spared “ neither man nor the proudest of-his work.” 
Yet looking upon the graves of empires and of cities, the historian, 
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however subdued his attitude, stands not dismayed. To him the 
records and the monuments of the past, even if they be memorials 
of tragic human waste and frustration, appear by their very 
survival to have assumed an aspect of beauty as things that 
belong to a nation’s peace; and he knows that if we cherish 
them and seek to learn their lessons, they speak to us not only 
of man’s agonies, but also of his exultations and of his uncon- 
querable mind. 
A. 8. TURBERVILLE, 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF COVENTRY 


Tuts year Coventry is celebrating the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the granting of its charter of incorporation by King 
Edward III. The time is accordingly particularly appropriate 
for a re-examination of the city’s history in all its aspects. This 
is a task which the writer has well in hand, but which war con- 
ditions have prevented from being completed in time for publica- 
tion this year. The present commemorative essay deals with 
one of the aspects of Coventry’s history most in need of révision— 
namely, the question of the origin and the earlier phase of the 
borough’s development. 

For well over a thousand years people have lived in the place 
called Coventry. Exactly in what year the first settlers made 
their homes there, or under what circumstances or leadership, is 
not known; for, as in the case of so many other communities, 
the origins of Coventry are lost in the obscurity of the distant 
past. Yet Coventry is not so old as many other English towns 
and villages. Although there is evidence that prehistoric man 
travelled the countryside nearby, and settled both at Baginton 
(3 miles south from Coventry) and at Corley (44 miles north-west 
from Coventry), nothing has been found to suggest that settle- 
ment in Coventry can be traced back: so far. Nor is there any 
evidence that Coventry existed as a place of habitation during 
the period of the Roman occupation of this country. The dis- 
covery of certain minor objects, coins and pottery of Roman 
date, both within and outside the area of the old walled city, 
together with substantial Roman remains at Baginton, suggest 
that there may have been trackways passing over or near the 
site, but the finds are much too meagre to prove Roman settle- 
ment. . Indeed, although Coventry men have always boasted of 
the “high fame and antiquity” of their city, it is clear that 
Coventry is not so old as Leicester, York, Chester, Lincoln and 
other towns, in which there is evidence of a vigorous life in 
Roman times. It is equally unlikely that Coventry was inhabited 
during the early period of the Anglo-Saxon invasion following 
the end of.the Roman occupation. That the barbarian invaders 
penetrated quickly into the Midlands by the river-valleys leading 
from the Wash is proved by the discovery at Baginton in recent 
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years of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery of sixth-century date. Such 
cemeteries are invariably found on light, sandy soil, in valleys 
which offered ¢asy means of access to the country; but the goil 
of the future Coventry was heavy clay, and at this period was 
in all probability covered with marsh and thick woodland, form- 
ing part of the tract of wooded country extending from the line 
of the river Avon over northern Warwickshire and beyond, 
known in medieval times as the forest of Arden. It would only 
be after a process of clearance and reclamation extending over 
some considerable time that settlers from neighbouring clearings 
would bé able to clear the site of the area which came to be called 
Coventry and to make their homes there. There is no record of 
when this actually took place, but from such evidence as there is, 
it was most probably at some time during the ninth century. 
The question of the whereabouts of the site of the first settle- 
ment is fascinating, but in the state of our present knowledge, 
insoluble. Dugdale states that the oldest part of Coventry prob- 
ably stood on the bank outside Bishop Street gate, north-west of 
the present city centre, and refers to “foundations of much 
building ” there discovered. The nature of these foundations is 
not known, but the high land lying on the Radford side of the 
city in the vicinity of Barrs Hill would certainly provide the type 
of site where an early settlement might be expected. Moreover, 
recent archxological evidence has shown that the central part of 
the city in the vicinity of Hales Street and the Burges was 
covered with marsh and pool in early medieval and probably 
Saxon times. In view of this, if the above conjecture is correct, 
there must have been subsequent movement from what is now 
an outer district towards the present centre of Coventry, result- 
ing in a gradual desertion or depletion of the earlier site. The 
latter did not come within the area of the medieval walled city. 
What positive evidence is there for this period of origins! 
First, the name Coventry itself is of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 
Few place-names have aroused greater speculation as to meaning. 
Sir William Dugdale, Warwickshire’s greatest historian, could 
offer no satisfactory explanation of the name, but conjectured 
that Coven might be derived from the presence of a convent 
(Latin ; conventus) there, and that tre was a Celtic word equi- 
valent to the Latin villa and meaning a town or settlement. The 
development of place-name study has, however, shown the im- 
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probability of either of these derivations. The earliest recorded 
yersions of the name are: Couentre, Coventria, Couaentree, 
Cofentreo, Cofantreo, Cofentreium, Coventrev, Couintre; later 
appear Coventry, Covintry, Covingtre, Coventrey, Coventre. The 
second element is unquestionably derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word treo, meaning a tree, while, as is usual in the case of tree 
names, the first element is probably the genitive of a personal 
name, Cofa or Cufa. Originally, therefore, Coventry meant 


’ Cofa’s-tree. Who Cofa or Cufa was, when or where he lived, 


nobody knows, but a tree may well have been planted or named 
either by him or in commemoration of him either at some central 
point in the settlement, or as a boundary mark. The element 
ofa appears also in Covington in Huntingdonshire, Cobham in 
Surrey and Covenham in Lincolnshire, while the -tree ending is 
found in names like Daventry and Oswestry. 

Secondly, there is the evidence contained in the chronicle of 
the fifteenth-century antiquary, John Rous of Warwick, con- 
cerning the existence in Coventry in pre-Conquest days of a 
nunnery associated with the name of St. Osburg. The date of 
its foundation is not known, but according to a marginal note 
in Rous (apparently not used by Dugdale in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire), Leofric earl of Mercia was its founder. If this 


, statement is correct, the nunnery’s existence could only have 


been a short one, for according to the same source it was 
destroyed by the Danes under Canute and the traitor Eadric in 
their advance of devastation across the Midlands in 1016. Nothing 
more of its history is known except that it was later converted 
to the use of the monks by Leofric, presumably at the foundation 
of the Benedictine monastery in 1043. No actual remains have 
been discovered, but there is a tradition that the later Benedictine 
house stood on the site of the earlier foundation. In any event, 
the nunnery itself was probably very small and built on the 
simplest lines, but of course included a church. There was, 
however, one definite survival in St, Osburg’s pool. This was 
apparently the mill-pool, part of which in later times covered the 
site of Pool Meadow and remained until nearly a century ago. 
St. Osburg’s name was also commemorated:in the dedication of 
the Benedictine monastery, together with the Virgin, St. Peter 
and All Saints; the saint’s birthday was regularly celebrated in 
medieval times, and her shrine stood in the cathedral church. 
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In addition, there is some archzological evidence. One of 
the most important finds in Coventry in recent years has been a 
fragment of a Saxon cross of a type recognised to be of tenth- 
century date. Originally, it formed part of what must have 
been a very beautiful cross shaft ornamented with scroll and 
bird design. It was discovered in Palmer Lane not far from the 
site of the medieval monastic church, a cireumstance which may 
indicate that the original cross possibly belonged to the nunnery, 
Examples of the destruction of such beautiful works of art by 
the Northmen in other parts of the country are not wanting. 

Other archzological finds of possible late Anglo-Saxon date 
(some have contended they may be early medieval) were found 
embedded in black mud some 14 ft. below the surface during the 
course of excavations for the extension of the Coventry Opera 
House in Hales Street nearly twenty years ago. These consisted 
of portions of several large pots, decorated with strip work, 
straight and waving incised lines, and showing a certain amount 
of glazing. Numerous handles of pots and plain cooking-pots 
were found, in addition to a considerable number of miscellaneous 
sherds. 

Far more tangible is the record evidence of Doomsday Book, 
compiled by order of William the Conqueror in 1086, which gives 
some idea of both the size and kind of community settled in 
Coventry on the eve of the Norman Conquest. The Doomsday 
description of Coventry in translation reads as follows : 


There are 5 hides of land, sufficient for 20 ploughs. In the demesne are 

3 ploughs and 7 serfs; and there are 50 yilleins and 12 bordars with 20 

ploughs. There is a mill worth 3 shillings. Woodland 2 leagues long and 

the same in breadth. In king Edward the Confessor’s time it was worth 

12 pounds; now 11 pounds of weighed money. These lands of the countess 

Godiva one Nicholas holgs to ferm of the king. 

Here, then, was a very small agricultural community, with 
ploughs and plough-teams, mill and woodland, engaged in the 
direct exploitation of the soil and living in a very simple way. 
The population could not have numbered more than several 
hundred adults, and the place itself could have been no bigger 
than a small village or hamlet. . 

But the Doomsday survey does not give a complete descrip- 
tion of Coventry. It describes the half of Coventry which 
formerly belonged to the Countess Godiva, but which at the 
time of the survey was farmed of the king by one Nicholas; it 
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makes no mention of the other half, which belonged to the 
newly-founded monastery there. It was in the year 1043 that 
Leofric, earl of Mercia, one of the biggest landowners in the 
Midlands, and Godiva his wife, founded a monastery in Coventry 
for an abbot and twenty-four monks to live under the rule of 
St. Benedict. Many religious houses were founded about this 
time, such acts of piety being encouraged by the king, Edward 
the Confessor. At the time of its foundation Leofric endowed 
the monastery with one half of his lordship of Coventry and with 
other extensive estates in Warwickshire and neighbouring counties. 
Important privileges were also conferred on the house, these 
being confirmed by Edward the Confessor, by William the Con- 
queror and by several of his immediate successors. By papal 
' pull, the pope granted to the monks freedom from the authority 
of the bishop and the right to elect their own abbot. Earl 
Leofric was buried in the porch of the monastic church upon his 
death in 1057, and Godiva, who outlived him, was also buried 
there. 

Leofric’s foundation of the monastery is important for two 
reasons. First, it explains more than any other factor why the 
Coventry whose uncertain and humble beginnings have been 
described became in later days the nucleus of a thriving town. 
Like Bury St. Edmunds, Abingdon, Reading, St. Albans and a 
number of other English towns, Coventry owes its early develop- 
ment to the presence of a monastery. As the monastery grew 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, so it created needs, 
at the same time acting as a kind of magnet to which were 
attracted merchants, craftsmen, pilgrims and inhabitants of the 
local countryside. 

Secondly, Leofric’s endowment of the monastery resulted in 
the division of Coventry into two parts or halves: the half 
belonging to the monastery (usually called the prior’s-half), and 
the other half belonging to the earl and his wife, which sub- 
sequently passed, presumably by royal grant, to the earls of 
Chester (referred to as the earl’s-half or the earl’s-part). The 
former comprised the northern part of Coventry, probably cover- 
ing the same area as the later Holy Trinity parish, and so far as 
can be judged was less developed than the southern or earl’s- 
half. At first this division raised no difficulties, but as time went 
on frequent disputes arose between the tenants of the monastery 
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on the one hand and the tenants of the earl on the other. More 
will be said on this subject later. But at no time did the monas- 
tery at Coventry succeed in securing permanent jurisdiction or 
economic superiority over the earl’s tenants, as happened in the 
case of some other monastic towns. In fact, the reverse hap. 
pened; after a long struggle the earl’s tenants secured the upper 
hand, and after 1355 full control of the town for all practical 
purposes, passed to the townsfolk. The two halves continued to 
exist until the prior’s-half was confiscated by Henry VIII at the 
time of the dissolution of the monastery. 

The mention of Godiva, wife of earl Leofric, recalls the well- 
known legend of her famous ride through Coventry to free its 
people from some form of taxation or other burden imposed by 
her husband. There is no contemporary evidence to support the 
story. Roger of Wendover, writing a century and a half after 
the alleged incident, is probably the first. to record the story, 

“which has been subsequently embellished by later writers, and 
is now the subject of a considerable literature. Whether the ride 
actually took place, or whether the tradition originated in the 
rites of some pre-Christian cult, is not known, but the chroniclers 
and the medieval townsfolk certainly regarded it as true. From 
the seventeenth century originated the idea of an annual Godiva 
procession, and the “ Peeping Tom” episode was added in the 
following century. Whatever may be the origin of the legend, 
the historical Godiva shares with her husband the honour of 
being Coventry’s first celebrated benefactor; had it not been for 
their foundation of the monastery, the probability is that 
Coventry would long have remained a place of little importance. 

There were, however, certain geographical factors which 
assisted. The Sherbourne, then a river of bigger volume than 
now, ran through the town, providing at once a source of water 
supply, a sewage-disposal outlet and a means of motive power 
for mills. Extensive woodland within easy reach afforded a good 
supply of fuel and building materials; local quarries, chiefly at 
Whitley and Cheylesmore, supplied most of the stone used in 
later buildings. Good arable land was also to hand. More 
important from the point of view of the development of trade 
was the central position and accessibility of Coventry. The 
Gough map (dating from the first half of the fourteenth century) 
shows Coventry as the most important post-Roman focus of 
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roads in the provinces outside London. Apart from the proximity 
of the old Roman Watling Street and the Fosse Way, which 
intersected fourteen miles away, roads radiated from Coventry 
chiefly in four directions : to London via St. Albans ; to Worcester, 
Gloucester, Bristol and the south-west; to Leicester, Grantham, 
the north and east; to Lichfield, Derby, Doncaster and the north. 
The rivers Avon and Severn provided another link with the 
south-west. 

Although the Doomsday entry does not mention Coventry as 
a borough, the growth and urban development of the small 
community whose simple beginnings have been described must 
have been swift and sure. The foundations of this progress were 
laid in the twelfth century, when the burgesses obtained no 
fewer than three charters of important privileges. The difficulties 
relating to the dating of these charters have been satisfactorily 
solved by the late Professor James Tait. The three charters 
were: (1) a charter of Ranulf II (Gernons), earl of Chester, who 
had succeeded his father as lord of the earl’s-half, dated in or 
before 1153; (2) a charter of Henry II confirming (1), dated at 
Marlborough (1182); (3) a charter of Ranulf III (Blundeville), 
earl of Chester, granted between 1190 and 1211, which contains, 
with some slight variations, five of the nine clauses of the charter 
confirmed by (2). Charters (2) and (3) are preserved among the 
archives of the corporation. 

Owing to the similarity of these charters it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to consider the provisions of one only, the con- 
frmation of Henry II, which was subsequently confirmed by 
Henry III and later sovereigns. In this charter the king con- 
firmed to the burgesses all the liberties and free customs granted 
to them by Ranulf earl of Chester, and in particular that they 
should hold in free burgage (in libero burgagio) and have all the 
laws and customs of the citizens of Lincoln. This meant that 
the inhabitants (described as burgesses) already enjoyed greater 
advantages and rendered less onerous customs than the inhabit- 
ants of the purely agricultural vill; they were quit of personal 
services and servile dues and held their tenements by the render 
of customs of which a money rent was the most vital. The gift 
of the laws and liberties of Lincoln, though not in itself an 
express formula of creation, indicates that the status of the vill 
had already been raised to borough rank. It is also significant 
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that for this charter the men of Coventry paid twenty marks 
into the king’s treasury, a fact which shows that not only could 
they raise an appreciable sum of money, but also that they had 
sufficient status and enterprise to bargain with the Crown for 
privileges in this manner. They already ‘enjoyed a substantia] 
measure of self-government. The charter confirmed that the 
burgesses were to be allowed to settle their pleas in their own 
portmote instead of being impleaded in the earl’s court; they 
were to choose their own representative, skilled in the laws and 
customs, who under the earl should be judge over them; and if ' 
anyone of their number fell into the earl’s mercy he was to be 
reasonably amerced. Hardly less important were the clauses 
concerning merchants and intending settlers: whatsoever mer- 
chants should be brought to the town for its betterment should 
have peace, without being injured or unjustly impleaded; if any 
stranger merchant should deal improperly he should make amend- 
ment before the portmote; and those coming to settle there 
should be free from all payments whatsoever for two years 
following from the day on which they began to build. This 
latter privilege may have been only temporary, in that it is 
omitted from the later charter of Ralph Blundeville. But, at 
any rate, here was a definite inducement to trade and settlement, 
an offer of substantial advantages, which was rendered all the 
more attractive by the grant of a fair to the earl’s tenants in 
1217, and one to the prior ten years later. 

What was the nature of Coventry’s early trade? At first, 
primarily the exchange of wool and certain other local products, 
such as soap, needles, metal and leather goods; slightly later, 
the manufacture and sale of Coventry cloth. There was abundant 
grazing land in the neighbourhood suitable for wool production. 
Coventry priory kept sheep on their own estates, and the two 
neighbouring Cistercian abbeys of Combe and Stoneleigh, which 
specialised in sheep-rearing, found a convenient market for their 
wool in the neighbouring town. Local enterprise also helped, for 
Coventry men were prepared to seek purchasers in other towns. 
They were selling wool at Leicester, for example, in 1254, and 
were evidently soon farther afield. Later some of the bigger 
merchants established overseas connections and belonged to the 
staple of Calais. Meanwhile, there are references in some of the — 
undated deeds of the thirteenth century to weavers, drapers and 
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hosiers, whose presence in Coventry indicate that the raw material 
was already being converted into cloth. During the early four- 
teenth century there is fuller evidence indicating cloth manu- 
facture on a much bigger scale and before 1400 Coventry had 
established itself as the midland centre of the cloth trade, its 
cloth enjoying an overseas reputation. For instance, in 1398 
frieze of Coventry worth £200 lay at the Baltic port of Stralslund ; 
in 1420 Coventry girdles were being exported to the Baltic 
countries; the Patent Rolls contain evidence of a substantial 
trade in cloth with Ireland. How specialised the industry became 
in course of time may be judged from the following figures: in 
1449 there were fifty-nine master drapers, fifty-seven weavers, 
twenty-five fullers, thirty-seven dyers, sixty-four tailors and 
shearmen in Coventry. These represented the various branches 
of the industry, and indicate their relative man-power, exclusive 
of apprentices, journeymen and servants. 

There are many indications of the increasing prosperity and 
importance of the town during the century or so preceding its 
incorporation in 1345. The grey friars settled in Coventry before 
1234, and a colony of Jews before the reign of Edward I. ‘Grants 
of pavage to assist with the paving of the town were obtained in 
1285 and 1305. Coventry returned two members to the Parlia- 
ment of 1295; two merchants were summoned to the council of 
1303; Edward II sought from the inhabitants a loan of 500 
marks for the prosecution of the Scottish war. In 1332 licence 
was secured for the erection of a common conduit in the king’s 
highway in the town. . 

In 1334 the merchants of Coventry obtained what they 
probably came to regard as ‘“‘ the most vital of all their rights” 
(Maitland’s phrase)—namely, the privilege of freedom from toll, 
pavage, pontage and murage in respect of their goods and mer- 
chandise throughout the realm. Its practical effect may be illus- 
trated by two entries from the Letter Books of the, city of London : 
on Monday, 1 May 1334, the king’s writ of privy seal (dated 
2 March 1334) being read before the mayor and aldermen of 
London, it was agreed that the merchants of Coventry should be 
quit of murage; in 1338 the mayor and sheriffs and the collectors 
of toll in the city of London received another writ ordering them 
to permit the merchants of Coventry to be quit of demands for 
pavage, pontage and murage, according to the terms of their 
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charter. References to this freedom are frequent in the fifteenth 
century, when disputes and misunderstandings often arose, usually 
to be followed by friendly agreements. Thus a reciprocal tol] 
agreement was arranged between Coventry and Nottingham in 
1452 and one with Southampton four years later. In 1473 the 
mayor and aldermen of London gave greater definition to the 
exemption by making an ordinance that the citizens of Coventry 
should be quit of toll in the city of London. A _ protracted 
dispute with Bristol as to whether freedom from toll included 
exemption from the payment of “ kayage ”’ (i.e., a due collected 
in respect of merchandise brought to the “key ” for shipment) 
was settled by compromise in 1500. 

The grant of freedom from toll was naturally followed by an 
attempt on the part of the merchants to organise themselves for 
the protection and maintenance of this and other mercantile 
privileges. The outcome was the grant of Letters Patent in 
1340 authorising the men of Coventry and their successors to 
found a gild merchant with all things belonging to a gild of that 
kind, and to form in connection with it a fraternity of brethren 
and sisters. The licence included permission to elect a master 
or keeper of the fraternity annually, to establish chantries, alms 
and other works of piety, and to draw up ordinances for the 
regulation of the gild. That this was done may be seen from 
the official return made by the merchant gild in January 1389. 
The ordinances as set out in the return are concerned for the most 
part with the religious and charitable functions of the gild, and 
have little to say about what must have been originally its 
primary object and function—namely, the maintenance of the 
mercantile position and immunities won by its members. In 
1392 the merchant gild was incorporated with three other 
religious gilds, the resultant composite fraternity being known 
as the gild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John the Baptist 
and St. Katherine and usually known, for brevity’s sake, as the 
Trinity Gild. The original register of this gild has survived, 
and so a good deal is known about its membership. The gild 
included members from practically all parts of England, and 
even abroad, and included men and women of all but the 
lowest rank. This may be partly explained by religious and 
to some extent political motives, but it seems clear that it 
was also for economic reasons that so many outsiders sought 
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to belong to a society composed of so many leading business 
people. | 

From the immediate and local point of view, the foundation 
of the gild merchant was important, in that it marked a sub- 
stantial step forward in the struggle of the townsfolk to free 
their trade from the control of the priory. From the end of the 
twelfth century differences of tenure, custom and privilege had 
resulted in difficulties and disputes between the “‘ townsmen ” 
tenants of the earl’s-half and the monastic tenants of the prior’s- 
half. More fundamental was their economic jealousy and the 
practical difficulties which arose by reason of the fact that the 
official market of the town stood in the Cross Cheaping, imme- 
diately outside the priory gates on land belonging to the priory. 
The story of the various phases of the struggle can be read in 
the admirable little book of Miss M. D. Harris, The Story of 
Coventry (1911), published in the Medieval Towns series. The 
situation was not improved when an enterprising prior secured a 
temporary lease of the earl’s-half in 1249; and when in 1267 
the prior and convent obtained licence to appoint a coroner and 
to establish a gild merchant the townsfolk rose with armed force, 
not only beating and maltreating the men of the priory and 
convent, but also assaulting the sheriff’s officer sent to publish 
these liberties, breaking and trampling on the king’s writs and 
tolls. Since nothing further is heard about the prior’s gild mer- 
chant, this was presumably the beginning and end of it; but 
the struggle continued, with much bitterness and discontent on 
both sides. Then came a favourable turn in the fortunes of the 
townsfolk, when in 1327 the earl’s-half of Coventry, including 
the adjacent manor of Cheylesmore, passed for life to queen 
Isabella, widow of Edward II, and subsequently by royal grant 
to Edward, earl of Chester, the Black Prince. This fortuitous 
connection with the royal house at this critical juncture explains, 
probably more than any other factor, why in Coventry the 
townsmen were able to secure their independence, whereas in 
other monastic towns like St. Albans amd Bury St. Edmunds, 
the “town element” became increasingly subject to the juris- 
diction and control of the local religious house. Queen Isabella 
championed the cause of her tenants, directly by assisting 
their petitions for privileges from the Crown, indirectly by 
turning a deaf ear to the complaints of the prior, with whom 
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she herself became involved in a protracted dispute. Hence the 
quick succession of fresh liberties acquired, of which freedom 
from toll and the establishment of the merchant gild were but 
the beginning. 

A new charter of confirmation obtained by the burgesses in 
1341 corroborated former grants of privileges and at the same 
time granted that only burgesses and men of the town, and not 
strangers, should be put on inquisitions in Coventry (with the 
usual provision safeguarding cases concerning the Crown). This 
was a particularly valuable concession at a time when juries 
were being frequently impanelled to hold inquisition on disputed 
lands and tenements belonging to one or other of the two estates; 
and in spite both of protests from the prior and of a petition 
from the county of Warwick alleging that divers evils and 
grievances were caused thereby, the privilege remained. 

Then came the townsmen’s biggest triumph. On 20 January 
1345, at the instance of his mother queen Isabella, tenant for life 
of the manor of Cheylesmore in Coventry, and out of considera- 
tion for his eldest son, Edward, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall 
and earl of Chester, to whom the manor was to come on the 
death of the queen, King Edward III granted to the men of 
Coventry, tenants of the manor of Cheylesmore from the said 
queen, the following liberties :— 


that they, their heirs and successors, shall in future have a commonalty 
among themselves, with power to choose a mayor and fit bailiffs of them- 
selves yearly, who after taking the usual oaths shall do and keep all that 
pertains to their offices in the said town; 

that they shall have cognisance of all pleas of trespasses, contracts and 
agreements and all other matters arising among themselves in the said 
town ; 

that for the security of the said men and tenants and of the merchants 
coming to the town there shall be kept there a seal of the king’s to be ordained 
by him of two pieces as is usual for taking recognisances of debts there 
according to the form of the statutes of merchants; and the greater part of 
this seal shall remain in the custody of the mayor and the smaller part in 
the custody of a clerk to be appointed by the king; and the mayor and 
clerk shall take recognisances of debts according to the said statutes and 
shall put the same into execution ; 

that there shall be a prison in the said town on the land (tenuram) of the 
king’s mother for punishing malefactors taken there, of which prison and of 
the prisoners therein the mayor and bailiffs shall have the custody. 


To the historian who can view both the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the grant of these liberties as well as the subsequent 
economic and constitutional development of the borough, this 
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charter probably appears even more important than it did to 
the twelve enterprising and wealthy men who were responsible 
for its negotiation, and who in later times were said to have 
“ purchased the freedom.” 

In the first place, as Dr. Martin Weinbaum points out in his 
pook, The Incorporation of Boroughs, the Coventry charter of 
1345 is the first formal grant of incorporation in this country. 
Hedon (in Holderness) came next in 1348; Bristol received 
county borough status in 1373; Basingstoke was incorporated 
in 1393 and York in 1396. The classic age of incorporation 
began about 1440, but a very considerable number of boroughs 
were not incorporated until the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
The fact that there was no earlier model to follow doubtless 
explains why the phraseology of the Coventry charter is less 
developed and the statement of the powers conferred less com- 
prehensive than in the case of similar later grants. But the 
essential characteristic of incorporation is there: the establish- 
ment of a communitas, a community, commonalty or corpora- 
tion, in the sense of an abstract legal body, with a life of its own 
independent of that of its separate individual members, not 
dying out, but going on in perpetuity. The liberties were granted 
not merely to the present burgesses, but to their heirs and suc- 
cessors. They were empowered to choose a mayor and bailiffs 
annually; complete internal jurisdiction within the town was 
vested in them, including the administration of a town gaol; a 
procedure and seal for the recording of debts according to the 
procedure of the Statute of merchants were instituted. There is 
no express mention, as in later charters of incorporation, of the 
title under which the corporation was to be known; no clause 
deals with the subjects of suing and. being sued, of power to hold 
lands or to issue by-laws; there is no specific grant of a common 
seal. But all these were natural and logical consequences of the 
idea of incorporation and were assumed by the municipality 
during the years following the first formal grant. That the bur- 
gesses realised the need for the utmost caution is suggested by 
the fact that they sought each year up to 1348 a fresh charter 
confirming the incorporation. The first mayor, John Ward, was 
not elected till 1348. 

From an immediate point of view the charter heralded the 


end of the internal struggle between monastery and burgesses, 
No. 111.—vou. xxx. D 
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for ten years later, in 1355, there followed the famous compromise 
known as the “ tripartite indenture.”’ Under this, each of the 
three parties concerned, queen Isabella, the prior and the newly- 
created corporation, reached an agreement on certain outstanding 
issues, particularly in regard to jurisdiction and trade. In return 
for various payments and restitutions, the prior, presumably 
realising that the enterprising burgesses could be held back no 
longer, gave up all claim to jurisdiction over them. To the mayor, 
bailiffs and commonalty, the queen granted certain jurisdictional 
franchises surrendered by the prior, including the right of view 
of frankpledge or leet and other courts with the exercise of the 
coronership. At the same time it was agreed that the prior’s 
tenants should be taxable with the burgesses and should be equally 
eligible to serve as mayors and bailiffs. Trade matters were 
similarly defined. The market was to remain in the prior’s-half, 
but the restrictions on selling and buying were removed. All 
trade regulations were in future to be made by the mayor and 
community. In short, the old grievances were sunk and the 
authority of the newly-formed corporation was recognised to 
extend for all practical purposes in future to the prior’s-half.as 
well as to the earl’s-half of the town. 

But it is easy to convey the impression that legal incorpora- 
tion, itself a kind of concession to a legal theory, involved a much 
greater change in development than actually occurred. In his 
book, The Medieval English Borough, the late Professor James 
Tait makes it clear that incorporation or corporate life, as 
evidenced by action and speakers of a common life, existed in 
many English boroughs before 1345, whether their charters spoke 
in terms of legal incorporation or not. Coventry secured its 
mayor comparatively late; had this office been obtained a 
century earlier with a recognition of the genuine communal life 
the borough did have, then the charter would have been worded 
differently. Moreover, the incorporation charter is not the last 
of Coventry’s charters, but rather the central one of a long 
series, Indeed, its significance was as much potential as imme- 
diate, The medieval constitution of Coventry cannot be said to 
have been complete till over a century later. 

Of the later charters, three are of especial note, as indicating 
the chief remaining steps by which the administrative and judicial 
independence of the borough was attained. First, by royal grant 
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of 1346, the burgesses, their mayor and bailiffs secured the fee 
farm of the borough; in return for an annual payment of £50 
they were to have the return of all writs and summonses of the 
Exchequer, the chattels of felons and fugitives, all fines and 
amercements and other similar liberties. At the same time they 
were empowered to elect a coroner to discharge all the duties of 
that office. Secondly, by charter of 1399 the mayor, recorder 
and four other good and lawful men to be chosen by the mayor 
were empowered to act in all matters belonging to the office of 
justice of the peace, labourers and workmen. Henceforth the 
justices of the county of Warwick were not to intermeddle within 
the borough, which was to have its own separate bench of justices 
together with all amercements, profits and issues arising there- 
fom. Lastly, in 1451 came the grant of county status! which 
finally separated the borough from the administration of the 
county of Warwick. Geographically, the area of Coventry was 
extended to include, as ‘“‘ one whole county incorporate by itself, 
separated from the county of Warwick, and named the county of 
the city of Coventry,” a considerable number of adjacent villages 
and hamlets: Radford, Keresley, Foleshill, Exhall, Anstey, Calu- 
don, Wyken, Henley, ‘‘ La Wode-end,” Stoke, Biggin, Whitley, 
Pinley, “ Astull,’’ ‘‘ Horewell,” Harnall, Whoberley, together with 
parts of Sow and Styvechale (most of these now come within the 
present city boundary), altogether an area of approximately 
20,000 acres as compared with the area of about 170 acres within 
the city walls. The bailiffs of the city were in future to be sheriffs 
of the county of the city, exercising all the powers, jurisdiction 
and authority of other sheriffs. They were to account yearly 
direct. to the Exchequer, and no royal officials were to have 
power to intervene in civic affairs. In like manner, :the king’s 
coroner of the city was to be the coroner of the county of the 
city, exercising ‘‘ full authority, power and jurisdiction over all 
things pertaining to the office of coroner.” The mayor and his 
successors were to exercise the office of the king’s market within 
the county, receiving all fines and issues therefrom, as well as the 
office of steward and marshal of the king’s household. This 
grant of a separate shire organisation in an excluded vicinity 
must be regarded as more important than the incorporation 
charter itself, in that it completed the process whereby Coventry 


1 Coventry remained a county until 1842. 
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became a self-contained administrative unit for the purposes of 
local government, justice and taxation. 

No less indicative of the beneficial results of the incorporation 
and the ensuing settlement is the increasing prosperity of Coventry 
during the remainder of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
The motto of the city’s arms, camera principis (the treasure of 
the prince), which originated in the days of the Black Prince, 
signifies a wealth and intimate association with the Crown that ° 
had few parallels outside the capital. The record of loans and 
presents made by the merchants and commonalty of Coventry 
to the Crown during this period is too long to be enumerated, 
but the amounts of money involved were substantial. As to 
population, according to the poll tax returns of 1377, Coventry 
had over 5000 inhabitants over the age of fourteen, and ranked 
with York, Bristol and Plymouth as one of the four largest 
provincial towns; London itself had only some 23,000 adult 
population. More enduring evidence of this prosperity may still 
be seen in the visible remains of Coventry’s chief medieval build- 
ings, all of which were either built or carried to completion 
during the century following the incorporation: the churches of 
St. John, Holy Trinity and St. Michael (the famous Coventry 
cathedral, destroyed by enemy action in 1940); the city gates 
and wall (only two of the twelve gates are left); the wealthy 
merchants’ stone houses, to which the substantial cellars in Earl 
Street, Jordan Well and Bayley Lane recently revealed by bomb 
damage belonged; last and most important, St. Mary’s Hall. It 
is St. Mary’s Hall, still intact though bearing the scars of war, 
which more than any other building or evidence, symbolises the 
continuity of Coventry’s municipal life. Built by the merchant 
gild of St. Mary in the years immediately following 1340 and 
subsequently enlarged to its present plan, it was used as the 
headquarters of the Trinity gild until its suppression, when it 
passed by purchase to the corporation. But it was more than a 
gild hall; from the time of its erection it was in fact the town 
hall of Coventry, the centre of municipal life and community 
activity, or, to use a simple phrase, the home of the corporation. 
Here, year by year, as is still the practice, the mayor and other 
officials were chosen; with one known exception, probably every. 


1 In 1520, by which time Coventry’s cloth trade had considerably declined, , 
the population was 6601, including men, women and children. 
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mayor-making ceremony in Coventry since the institution of the 
office has taken place in this building. Here also was the council 
chamber and the city treasury, containing the city chest and 
the city’s charters and muniments. Here kings and queens and 
distinguished visitors were entertained. Here the mayor’s council 
and court leet. assembled and all official civic business was 
transacted. 

It is with a glimpse of an incident connected with the use of 
the hall six years after the incorporation that this essay on 
Coventry’s early history may fittingly be concluded. According 
to an entry in the Patent Rolls, in 1351 the mayor and bailiffs 
and certain others appointed were assembled in the gild hall to 
assess and levy a royal loan on all men of the town having goods 
to the value of £10, ‘‘ sparing none.” Certain of the townsfolk, 
however, resenting the loan, congregated at the hall with intent 
to hinder the levy of the money, and besieged them there, inflict- 
ing on them “so many and great injuries that they dare not go 
from the hall for a long time or levy the sum for the king’s use, 
to the manifest delay of the setting forward of his business, the 
disturbing of the people of the town and the no small damage of 
the mayor and those appointed.” Aversion to tax assessment is 
by no means a modern reaction ! 

Levi Fox. 





ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT, 1640-60 


I. Men of Substance, A Study of the Thought of Two English 
Revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. By 


W.K.Jorpan. 1942. ix + 283 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. 


II. Leveller Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution, edited, with 
introduction and commentaries, by Don M. Wotre. Fore- 
word by CHARLES A. Brarp. 1944. xiv +440pp. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York. 


III. Gerrard Winstanley, Selections from his Works. Edited by 
LzronaRD HamittTon, with an introduction by CHRIsTOPHER 
Hm. 1944. 198 pp. Cresset Press. 


UNDERLYING these three books is the assumption that the 
period from 1640 to 1660 saw a real revolution—that is, a 
displacement of political power with lasting effects on a large 
part of social organisation. Dr. Jordan analyses the pamphlets 


of two “ revolutionaries ” to show how in all aspects of reform— 
religious, political and social—Parker and Robinson were the 
advance-guard of the laissez-faire Parliamentary state; Dr. Wolfe 
presents us with Leveller tracts whose ideas to him foreshadow 
the principles of American democracy; while Mr. Hamilton’s 
selections from Winstanley are given to us as “ an example of 
the type of communist theories which have appeared with increas- 
ing maturity in all the great middle-class revolutions ” (11, 4). 
Each author in fact finds what he particularly wants to admire, 
but all share the belief that they are dealing with aspects of a 
great historical change: Parker and Robinson are the revolution 
itself, the Levellers and Winstanley its extremist fringes. 

Their assumption is a sound one. If we look for the origins 
of the England which emerged from the seventeenth century— 
the England of limited monarchy, toleration and economic 
individualism—we must look to the period covered by these 
studies. It is then that there occurred that breakdown of 
monarchy, conciliar government and intolerant Anglicanism 
which occasioned the rise of Parliament and Dissent, and the 
establishment of a wider range of economic freedom. There 
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were also changes of landownership, certain developments of 
lasting value in administration and finance, and the biggest free- 
for-all battle of books and ideas in the whole of early modern 
history. It was a revolution; and one compared with which 
the revolution of 1688 was a mere adjustment, a clinching of the 
results which this greater and deeper change had made necessary. 
And yet we have for so long in England called it by the name of 
“the Great Rebellion,” as though it were a form of opposition and 
nothing more, or ‘“‘the Interregnum,” as though it were only a 
gap. The,explanation is that in the seventeenth century the word 
“revolution ’’ connoted suddenness, so that the events of 1688 
(and of 1660, for that matter) were summarised by a word which 
could not apply to the long-drawn conflict which to us better 
deserves the title.' The unwillingness of many of the puritan 
revolutionaries to admit that they were doing anything more 
than rebel against usurpation, and later the anxiety of royalists, 
Anglicans and Whigs to brand them as destructive, combined with 
the convenience of avoiding confusion with the revolution of 1688 
to establish the currency of alternative titles. It was not until 
the history of the period was written by a Frenchman with his 
own national revolution in mind, that it received the accolade of 
“the English Revolution,” 1 and even after Gardiner followed 
Guizot, adding the adjective “ puritan” to distinguish it from 
1688, the label has never properly stuck. 

The revolutionary character of the period has always been 
most clear in its intellectual history, where it is easier to 
detect what is new and seminal than in the labyrinthine history 
of political practice, custom and sentiment. All the writers 
represented by these works have the marks of true revolutionaries 
—impatience, confidence that history is on their side, and the . 
conviction that they can change not merely this or that, but 
their entire environment. Parker and Robinson wrote about 
religion and politics and economics; the Levellers planned equally: 
wide and more radical changes; whilst Winstanley, utopian and 
communist as he was, perhaps expressed the belief of them all 
when he said: ‘The Spirit of the whole Creation (who is God) 
is about the reformation of the world, and he will go forward in 


? Possibly the seventeenth-century word equivalent to our “‘ revolution ”’ 
was ‘‘ reformation.”’ 


* F. P. G. Guizot, Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre . . . , 2 t. (1826-7). 
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his work ” (m1, 110). Many others than Winstanley felt in these 
years that war and victory in war were given to them for a si 
and that Englishmen were standing on the edge of the fulfilment 
of the prophecies. 

These three books present original material illustrative of 
three types of revolutionary—the liberal, the radical and 
the utopian. Dr. Jordan’s consists of an exposition of the 
pamphlets of Parker and Robinson, whom he takes to be 
leaders of the original revolutionaries: clear-headed, ambitious, 
confident that they can found a great future by a liberal revolu- 
tion. They are “men of substance,” whose middle-class and 
gentle origins (in each case mixed) are those of the governing 
classes of a later age. But they are forward-looking thinkers— 
prospectors, not settlers, of the new territories; they are the 
middle-class militant, not triumphant. Dr. Jordan expounds 
their ideas, introduces them by full biographies, and occasionally 
discusses points of bibliographical difficulty. He does not, how- 
ever, compare the two writers, or describe their intellectual 
ancestry and environment, possibly in the hope that by doing 
nothing more than to demonstrate their thought, he will give an 
unobstructed view of their importance and novelty.! He does— 
but it is a view without perspective. Dr. Wolfe’s book is a 
collection of unabridged copies of nineteen Leveller tracts of the 
period 1646-49, each prefaced by a commentary, and the whole 
freight launched by a long introduction of 108 pages summaris- 
ing, from these and other pamphlets, the history of -Leveller 
thought to the spring of 1649. There has never before been 
such a body of Leveller material gathered’together.2 The third 
work is a selection made from the works of Winstanley, the 
Digger leader, with a short explanatory preface; it includes 
practically the whole of his main work, The Law of Freedom, and 
extracts from others. 

The political controversies illustrated in these books are con- 
cerned with the three most important problems of the period: 
the issues which precipitated the civil war; those which faced 
Parliament after the war was won; and, after 1649, the last 
unanswered question of how to establish in law the victory 


1 He has already defined their place in the history of toleration, in his The . 
Development of Religious Toleration in England, rv, 140-76, 269-76. 

* Another collection which I have not yet seen has since been published in 
U.S.A., (ed.) W. Haller and G. Davies, The Leveller Tracts, 1647-53, 1944. 
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gained by force. They form the themes of Dr. Jordan’s essay 
on the political thought of Parker, of Dr. Wolfe’s volume, and of 
Dr. Jordan’s treatment of Robinson. They all remind us of a 
truth we have been learning only since the political thought of 
the revolution has been studied in detail—that the problems 
which bulked largest in the war and the reconstruction were 
secular, not religious. Gardiner’s famous pronouncement that 
the civil war was primarily a struggle about religion is not the 
impression left by a reading of Parliamentary propaganda in the 
first civil war, and certainly not the impression left by these 
books. 

Henry Parker’s importance consists in the fact that his seven 
pamphlets of 1642 were the first explicit and systematic state- 
ment of a theoretical position from which armed resistance to the 
king could best be justified. His argument, not from the law of 
England, but from what he held to.be the nature of all govern- 
ment, implied from the beginning that a settlement within the 
terms of the old constitution was impossible. It is this which 
made his: work valuable at the time, and has made it of interest 
to historians since. For Parliament itself, in its declarations of 
1642, claimed, partly from policy and partly from conviction, 
that it was acting in defence of an existing constitution against 
usurpation by the court. This involved its arguments in evasions, 
quibbles and strained interpretations which the king had no 
difficulty in exposing. In the final controversy over the militia, 
Parliament founded its claims on “ fundamental laws” of the 
kingdom which it could not define except by the disingenuous 
assertion that only Parliament could, as supreme court, declare 
their meaning. Only here and there does the political revolution 
implied in Parliament’s attitude reveal itself beneath the legal 
language it chose to use. One such occasion is the petition of 
14 December 1641 in which Parliament reminded the king that its 
privileges were a birthright of the whole kingdom, and not merely 
of themselves.1 And there are signs in the militia controversy 
itself that Parliament saw that new and non-legal arguments 
were necessary; they assert, in February and March, that there 
is an “emergency,” that the king has deserted them, and that 
“the Kingdome must not be without a meanes to preserve it 


+ E. Husband, An Exact Collection of all Remonstrances . . . , 1643, no 
pagination. 
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selfe.”’ 1 Their “ ordinance ”’ on the subject has no precedent, ig 
to become “law” against the veto of the king, and is to be 
enforced not by the ordinary courts, but by Parliament itself? 
That Parliament would go on to claim the power to make law 
about all matters independently of the king’s “ personal” wil] 
became clear when, in June, ‘seeing war to be inevitable, they 
set out in the Nineteen Propositions their demand for contro] 
over the appointment of ministers and the whole making of 
policy. 

Just at the time when the crisis mounted towards and beyond 
the Nineteen Propositions, Parker presented to the public in 
May and July a bold solution for the constitutional deadlock, 
which remained insoluble so long as argument revolved around 
the indefinable notion of fundamental law. Removing the con- 
troversy from the level of law to that of principle, he argued that 
all government had been established for the safety and welfare 
of the people, and that this purpose was to be at all times the 
sovereign rule of its action. Man, of his nature, could not 
validly create any instrument for his own hurt or destruction, 
In England this government was a mixed monarchy of king, 
Lords and Commons, which normally collaborated in harmony, 
and whose disputes had to be settled not by the everyday rules 
of their working, but by the principles of their foundation—the 
welfare of the people. Of that welfare the Parliament, which 
was in a sense the people itself “equally and geometrically 
proportionable,” was to be the judge.* 

There are other points of interest in Parker—particularly his 
approach to a later whiggism in his views about the “ balance of 
power ”’ between the parts of government, and about the estab- 
lished constitution as a mean between extremes—but these are 
the regnant principles. They are based on something very like 


1 E, Husband, An Exact Collection of all Remonstrances . . . , 1643, p. 207. 

2 Ibid., p. 114; S. R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, p. 247. 

® His Observations upon Some of His Majesties late Answers and Expresses, 
July, 1642, is printed in W. Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 
1638-47 (1934), m, 167-213. 

* Parker reinforces this conclusion by the argument that an emergency would 
make it necessary for Parliament to assume control. This was, as Professor 
Allen has said, an uncalled-for argument if Parliament’s supremacy was in any 
case at all times lawful. But the argument from emergency was one impossible 
to avoid using in the circumstances of 1642, and one often used in the Parlia- 
mentary declarations on which Parker’s works were commentaries. 
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the compact-theory: “ Power,” he said, “is originally inherent 
in the people, and it is nothing else but that might and vigour 
which such or such a societie of men containes in it selfe, and 
when by such or such a Law of common consent and agreement 
it is derived into such and such hands, God confirmes that Law.” ! 
The theory has weaknesses, obscurities and some illogicality, but 
Parker was rightly recognised at the time as a novel and cogent 
thinker, and his drastic arguments drew such angry fire from the 
royalists that he became the centre of the battle of books in 
1643-44. 

Most historians have recognised his importance—Pease takes 
his early work to represent the parliamentary case in 1640-1, 
and Allen regards him as the first parliamentarian to have had a 
philosophy.2 Dr. Jordan’s account is the fullest yet written 
(i, 140-78). He singles out for emphasis not the argument 
which is of greatest interest to the political historian—the argu- 
ment (about the source of power) which clarified Parliament’s 
position, but Parker’s views about the actions of power, the 
operations of the sovereign body. This seems to me a mis- 
judgement, but it is an important point, and involves a general 
issue—the relations of law and sovereignty—which has always 
attracted American scholars. MclIlwain, in a famous book, has 
said that the Parliamentary declaration of 27 May 1642 was the 
first statement of Parliamentary sovereignty in the modern sense,‘ 
and has described how Parliament, which in the earlier stages 
of the conflict claimed to act as a check on the supremacy of the 
Crown (so keeping within the tradition that sovereignty was 
limited), veered round, when its own actions were challenged by 
the king, to claim for itself a sovereignty indisputable and abso- 
lute, such as in fact it has exercised since 1688. Parker’s views 
approached the same conclusion, claiming for Parliament what 
royalists had not claimed for the king—the power at will to 
make and unmake law, even the Great Charter itself. Dr. 
Jordan’s suggestion that he may have had some influence on 


1 W. Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-47 (1934), 1, 
p. 167. 

* T. C. Pease, The Leveller Movement (1916), c. 1; J. W. Allen, English 
Political Thought, 1603-60 (1938), 1, 426. 

* There is an account by M. A. Judson in* Essays in History and Political 
Theory, in honor of CO. H. McIlwain (1936), pp. 138-67. 


a C. H. Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy, pp. 352, 
-90. ‘ 
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Hobbes is not necessarily disproved by the absence of evidence, 
for this is a matter on which there may well be no evidence at 
all. It is, however, likely that Hobbes was less influenced by 
Parker’s theories than by the events which influenced them both 
in common.? 

Dr. Jordan’s method of exposition is open to some criticism, 
There is no attempt to place Parker in his setting, although it is 
impossible ‘to understand him in isolation. His thought arose 
from specific situations (especially from that which produced the 
Nineteen Propositions which here receive no mention), and he 
used the language and sometimes the ideas of parliamentary 
declarations. We learn nothing about his place among the 
parliamentary writers; whether, for example, his views were as 
representative as those of Prynne, who continued what was 
probably the most popular line—the argument from fundamental 
law; or what relations there are between his ideas and those 
of Hunton. Dr. Jordan summarises the royalists’ replies, but 
because he avoids all further discussion, his own remarks 
appear incongruously in the body of the analysis in the ‘form 
of broad judgements without visible means of support. He 
exaggerates Parker’s consistency, for this champion of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty welcomed in 1649 the settlement of the 
constitution by the army. And a man who wrote so evasively 
about the Hull affair in the Observations was either less candid 
or less clearheaded than Dr. Jordan maintains. Moreover Dr. 
Jordan’s panegyrics gloss over the fact that while Parker pre- 
scribed medicine for the body politic, he did not give it a daily 
food, by developing his ideas about the nature of government 
and the methods of its normal working. He was the theorist of 
a crisis, and a pamphleteer rather than a philosopher. 

Just as Parker’s theory of parliamentary sovereignty repre- 
sented the farthest reach of parliamentary claims in the civil war, 
so the Leveller programmes illustrated in Dr. Wolfe’s book con- 
stituted the most radical of the recipes offered for the post-war 
settlement—nothing less than a democracy, with or without king 
and House of Lords. A written instrument agreed to by the 

* Dr. Jordan contrives to adopt both views: on p. 141 ‘‘ [Parker's] political 
thought in general suggests that the greater philosopher drew very considerably 


indeed from the contribution of his predecessor,’’ and on p. 173 “ [Hobbes] drew, 


if not from Parker, from the same reservoir of experience and historical 
observation.”’ 
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people was to usher in a new constitution, while religion, law, 
finance and commerce were to be reformed so as to give the 
maximum of liberty to the individual. Like most English radical 
parties, they were chiefly important in the way they quickened 
the paces of the moderates, while their particular significance is 
that they were the first organised radical revolutionary party in 
our history. They had a philosophy, a party machine with sub- 
scription lists and a newspaper, they had support in the army 
and in London, and they conducted by pamphlet, meeting and 
petition one of the most sustained agitations in the whole of the 
revolutionary period. At first, in 1646-7, with their ardent scorn 
for compromise, they seemed to be merely the wild men of the 
left, but the duplicity of the king, the stubbornness of Parlia- 
ment, and the gathering economic crisis, played into their hands, 
so that their programme began to look realistic in 1648, and had 
some influence on Ireton, if not on Cromwell. Their idea that 
the “ well-affected ” should individually swear to a new con- 
stitution was a way of avoiding the risks of an election, and did 
offer more permanence than a settlement by sheer force. The 
suggestion of a written constitution was later, of course, to be 
adopted. Moreover they had the effect of forcing other groups 
to face issues of principle, and the debate on representation they 
provoked in the General Council of the Army in October 1647 
laid bare the foundations of political belief amongst the main 
parties of the victors. 

Like Parker, the Levellers thought that the civil war had been 
fought to decide which should be the supreme authority in the 
government (11, 233, 237, 284). But to them parliamentary victory 
did not simply end in establishing parliamentary sovereignty, for 
Parliament, like all forms of government, was a “ betrusted ”’ 
power, subject to resistance if it overstepped the limits of the 
trust. The Levellers, in fact, had introduced once more the idea 
of a fundamental law limiting government.!_ They held that man 
was a creature of reason who, when sin made government neces- 
sary, had set up by agreement with his fellows (all equal in rights 
among themselves) a government which should secure to them 
all their “‘safetie and freedome” (mu, 135). By nature the 
Englishman was still “‘ free-born,” and no amount of illegitimate 
force and fraud (such as he had suffered from under the usurpa- 


1 This aspect forms the theme of T. C. Pease’s account in The Leveller Movement. 
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tion dating back to the Norman Conquest) could take away the 
rights God had given to him. And now victory in the civil war 
had removed the whole basis of that usurpation—its command of 
force. England had reverted to the state of nature, and must 
re-establish civil society on the lines of its original purposes, 
Parliament must be prevented from embezzling the profits of 
victory. A new “agreement of the people’ would therefore 
establish a purified government with proper guarantees against 
usurpation: a House of Commons frequently elected on a new 
and wider franchise, with full control over ministers, but acting 
within limits set by a definition of the inalienable “ native rights ” 
of the individual, which included freedom of conscience, equality 
before the law and private property. In none of the three 
“agreements ”’ which the Levellers’ leaders drew up is there 
mention of King or Lords.1 In addition to this fundamental 


settlement, the Levellers pressed for legislation to clear away 


the lumber of the past—the old laws, monopolies, and so on. 

Dr. Wolfe’s presentation of this subject in his volume of 
documents is a thorough piece of work. All the most im- 
portant tracts are here, except for Lilburne’s England’s New 
Chains Discovered, and its sequel, of which Dr. Wolfe has printed 
the second elsewhere.2 The three Levellers’ Agreements of ’47, 
’48, and °49 are here, and can be studied side by side. The 
third of the series, though less famous in political history than 
the first, is the fullest and most systematic. There are repre- 
sentative works of Overton, Walwyn and Lilburne, so that the 
common reader can appreciate the variety of types among the 
Levellers—the urgency and incisiveness of Overton, and the cool 
reasonableness of Walwyn, as well as the more celebrated vehe- 
mence of Lilburne. Their juxtaposition has made it easier to 
consider the problems of authorship in these often composite 
works; * and their arrangement in chronological order makes 

1 Dr. Wolfe suggests (11, 292, 399) that the Levellers, by not explicitly abolish- 
ing either, kept the door open to an accommodation with the Crown. There is, 
in fact, in the agreement of 1648, a phase which certainly leaves room for the 
retention of both King and Lords (u, 299, § vi). 

2 In his Milton in the Puritan Revolution (1941), pp. 399—415. 

* Dr. Wolfe’s information on these points is very helpful. He does not 
comment on the fact that the analogical argument about a fire used in The Case 
of the Army Truly Stated, whose attribution by Firth to Wildman he doubts, is 


the same as that used by Overton in An Appeale (11, 179, 220). But I would 
not like to say how important it may be. 
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clear the changes of tactics which events forced upon the leaders 
ofthe movement. Their petitions to Parliament were peremptory 
or diplomatic, according to the measure of support they had in 
the army; they included more or less of economic grievances 
according to economic circumstances. In January 1648, when 
the army-Levellers had been worsted by the officers, Lilburne’s 
distrust of the grandees so far overcame his dislike of the Parlia- 
ment that he was prepared to accept piecemeal reforms without 
pressing the demand for a new constitution (11, Docts. nos. 9 
and 10). There is, in sum, plenty of evidence here of the strength 
of the Levellers’ propaganda—its dexterity, its force and sim- 
plicity, its shrewd appraisal of conservative tactics; and evidence 
also of its unrealistic habit of identifying popular discontent with 
support for democratic reforms. 

It may be suggested that the collection ought to have included 
one of the pamphlets of October 1645, to illustrate the beginnings 
of the movement after Naseby and as a result of the imprison- 
ment of Lilburne by Parliament in July, but it is easy to see 
that Dr. Wolfe had to be ruthless in his selection. His intro- 
duction does not explore the Leveller’s mind so deeply*as Wood- 
house’s introduction to his edition of the Putney debates,! nor, 
by its neglect of the origins of the movement and of the lives of 
its leaders, can it be said to give us a political history of the 
Levellers. Such was not the intention. But Dr. Wolfe does 
give us the best history we have yet had of their propaganda, 
and adds as much political history as is necessary to make the 
pamphlets intelligible. His generalisations are level-headed and 
considered; the movement drew its strength, he says, from the 
economic distress of soldiers and of the lower middle classes of 
London (11, 106, 273), but its inspiration from the religious faith 
' which lay beneath its secular language (11, 107-8). It was probably 
&minority, he thinks, even among the rank and file of the army 
(p. 356), but its supporters in London and the Home Counties 
amounted to some thousands (p. 103). His suggestion (p. 38) that 
the Heads of Proposals were mainly the work of the Leveller 
agitators and not of Ireton is a very important one, and seems 
convincing. It is a pity that our gratitude for this useful work 
should have to be mingled with regret that Dr. Wolfe did not 


1 A. 8. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (1938). 
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write his prose in days before the fashion for sociological 
jargon.! 

The political thought of Henry Robinson, in his pamphlets of 
the period 1647-50 (1, 178-202), has nothing of originality or 
profundity, but is interesting as an illustration of the temper 
and mood of his class at that time. It is a frank plea for the 
acceptance of a republic on the ground that since Parliament js 
sovereign, a republic will involve fewer hazards of dispute than 
any nice arrangement of balances within a monarchy. To 
Robinson governments are simply devices of convenience, and 
must be judged by results; his advice to the parties. after the 
king’s execution is that they should accept established facts and 
let bygones be bygones. His argument that monarchy is too 
simple a mode of rule for a complex commercial society is an 
interesting one, and not without strength when we recall that 
he had in mind a comparison between the Stuart monarchy and 
the Dutch republic. Dr. Jordan regards him as one of the 
most important of the republicans of the 1650’s. An impression 
left by Dr. Jordan’s informative essay (but which he does not 
himself bring out) is that Robinson judged governments as a 
business man, demanding from them, above all else, peace, 


retrenchment and reform. Perhaps that is why, despite all his 
piety, his pamphlets never suggested that the problems of govern- 
ment involved any questions of moral right. 


The religious theme common to all these writers was the plea 
for toleration which was so strong in this period. By 1660 
there was not an argument in its favour, old or new, which 
had not been employed, and to such effect that the drift of opinion 
had been decisively changed. The Clarendon Code was not 
revived Laudianism, but a political terror, whose failure soon 
made it clear that Dissent, and the interests which favoured 
toleration, were now too strong to be put down. The theorists 
of the movement for toleration cannot monopolise the credit for 
what is a multiple process, but their share of importance is large, 
and these writers are representative of several types among them. 

Parker and Robinson represent the upper middle classes— 


1 E.g.,onp. 108: ‘If the Leveller leaders anticipated the shaping of American 
constitutional patterns, they also delineated with arresting skill and compre- 
hensiveness, the foundational ideology of the democratic impetus.’’ There is 
also a slip on p. 280, which gives 1908 as the date of the Parliament Act of 1911. 
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intelligent, educated, experienced in the affairs and men of 
several countries, sometimes pragmatical, sometimes devout, but 
always anti-clerical. Dr. Jordan’s account of them is based on 
his account in T'he Development of Religious Toleration in England, 
put is here abstracted from the general course of the movement. 
There is therefore a lack of background, of information about the 
extent of their representativeness, of analysis, for instance, of 
their place in the history. of anti-clericalism. (Parker and 
Selden would be good subjects for a comparative study.) And 
the individual portraits are a little overwritten, for Dr. Jordan’s 
eloquence is wordy and repetitive. These faults apart, the study 
by such an authority of these two Parliamentarians yields 
valuable results. 

Parker’s views are remarkable in the earliness of their develop- 
ment (1641), and the clarity and directness of their nature. He 
was a forthright Erastian who believed that the state had the 
power and the duty of ordaining the form of church govern- 
ment. He brushed aside all appeals to scripture and tradition : 
there could be in one society only one authority in matters of 
discipline—the state; any other belief would lead to disputes 
without end, perhaps to anarchy. He saw in history proofs of 
the growing competence of the state, and in the Reformation its 
final victory over the church, a victory against which Laud’s 
reaction had reared itself in vain. In the controversies of 1641 
Parker was concerned to argue for a limited episcopacy as the 
most convenient form, and to establish the right of Parliament to 
a share in decisions on religious policy. Later in 1645-46 he 
attacked Presbyterianism as a revival of medieval clericalism. 

Both Parker and Robinson show that hearty distrust of the 
cleric which had been so constant a feature of the middle-class 
mind in England since the early sixteenth century. But whereas 
Parker’s attitude was that of a lawyer and politician, without 
any noticeable concern for religion, Robinson wrote as a devout 
Christian, independent of sects, but anxious to protect religion 
from priestliness. Most of his religious pamphlets were written 
in 1643-6, and arose from his fear that the Presbyterians would 
wreck the whole achievement of reform by retaining the principle 
of national uniformity, which could lead only to persecutions 
and renewed war. ‘“‘ They,” he said of the Westminster Assembly, 


“they are the Presbyterian doctors whose asses must pass for 
No 111.—vo., xxx. E 
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trumpeters, and whose geese are swans; whose wares must be 
thought better, and payde for deerer than any of their neigh. 
bours; whatever they say must be accounted seraphical; ang 
mechanicks, all lay-men wave their owne reason and religion 
whilst they worship theirs” (1, 105). He made much of the 
logical indefensibility of persecution by predestinarians, but what 
mattered most to him was the cruelty and irreligiousness of any 
persecution at all. Religion was an affair of the individual; 
‘salvation could not be by nations; truth was only subjective, 
All the state could do was to provide the conditions in which the 
individual’s search for truth could be conducted, and those con- 
ditions could be nothing less than complete liberty of belief and 
expression. If by that liberty error flourished as well as truth, so 
much the better, for conviction derived only from a choice made 
between the two. So Robinson’s arguments run on, including 
most of the arguments for religious liberty.? 

Dr. Jordan’s conclusions are that Parker is the great anti- 
cleric of the 1640’s, though there are greater than he to come in 
the decade that follows (Hobbes and Harrington), whilst for 
Robinson he claims rather more, and holds that his statement of 
the case for religious liberty was the most spacious and dis- 
interested in the whole of the revolutionary period (1, 77, 82, 88, 
113). There are certain points of agreement between the two 
which Dr. Jordan does not develop. Robinson used occasionally 
the “lay ”’ argument for toleration, that it was the only way 
of securing political stability and economic prosperity, just as 
Parker on the same subject had recourse to the argument from 
the nature of religious conviction. Both read in history much 
the same story of a victory over the clergy, and both agreed 
that a limited episcopacy was the least offensive form of church 
government. Despite differences of temperament and _ belief, 
they had a single source of inspiration which runs through all 
their writings on all subjects—the self-confidence of their class, 
their pride in its power, wealth and intelligence, and their faith 
in its destiny. 

The Leveller pamphlets include only occasional references 
to the religious problem. Nevertheless their insistence on the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual conscience was a basic 


1 His most important pamphlet, Liberty of Consctence, 1644, has been reprinted 
in Haller, Tracts, m1, 107-87. 
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of their programme, and religious liberty appears in all 
their “ Agreements of the People ” as a fundamental law. They 
would not, however, leave the state secular—a national church 
there must be “so it be not compulsive or expresse Popery ” 
(a, 300). Tithes would be abolished, all religions, including the 
Roman Catholic, tolerated, and no creed made a bar to the 
public service. There can be no doubt that the Leveller propa- 
ganda had some influence in proving the necessity of toleration, 
but perhaps of greater importance was the fact that at this 
time, during and just after the civil war, the sects (of which the 
Levellers were the political wing) were growing to such strength 
and numbers that a national uniformity was impossible. 


In social and economic matters the years of war and revolu- 
tion produced from the printing presses a busy flow of projects, 
reforms and utopias such as had never before been known in 
English history, and which left hardly a single problem untouched. 
The literature on the subject is almost entirely reformist or 
revolutionary ; in the midst of a movement which changed the 
nature of English thinking on social issues, conservatism held 
its silence. On the other hand, the governments of the period, 
being careful above all things of external and internal security, 
and being unusually free of commercial elements in their com- 
position,? followed as far as possible traditional lines of policy. 
Even so, circumstances could and did force them into expedients 
and innovations, especially in financial policy and administration, 
and the less venturesome ideas of the pamphleteers had some 
political influence. Dr. Jordan’s essay on the economic thought 
of Robinson (1, 215-58) introduces us to the most fertile brain 
among the reformers, whose pamphlets span the whole period, 
and whose suggestions for the emancipation of commerce antici- 
pate in a remarkable way the proposals of the liberal mercantilists 
of the later part of the century. The Leveller tracts reveal ideas 
which are less interesting as ideas than as indications of the 
economic conditions from which they arose: ‘the views of men 
suffering grievances without being able to offer to the country 
an economic policy which stood any chance of acceptance. Mr. 


1 See M. James, Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 
1640-1660 (1930), c. 7. 
*M. P. Ashley, Financial and Oommercial Policy under the Cromwellian 


Protectorate (1934), p. 5. 
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Hamilton’s selections from Gerard Winstanley represent the most 
extreme and least practicable solution of all—a utopia. Quite 
appropriately there is only one conservative argument to be 
found in all these pages—the defence of the Merchant Adventurers’ 
monopoly by Henry Parker, who was by no means a conservative 
altogether in these matters (1, 206-15). 

There are several reasons for all this reforming energy. The 
fearful economic dislocation caused by the civil war, which 
brought disorganisation to the productive machine whilst at the 
same time throwing out of action the poor law and vastly increas- 
ing the load of taxation, did enough in itself to make necessary 
much radical thinking and contrivance. There was however 
more in it than that. The war had in turn been caused to 
some extent by impatience with Stuart economic regulations; 
and the institutions which had sustained them now having been 
destroyed, the government was urged on many hands to achieve 
liberty in economic life as well as in religion and politics. A 
third reason was that the difficulties of the war- and post-war 
periods gave point and urgency to what was a fundamental urge 
in all Puritans—their passion to change not only the individual, 
but also society at large, and to build their Holy City, perfected 
in righteousness. To Winstanley the civil war had been the 
last battle in the old war of good and evil, of the Lamb and the 
Dragon. 

Parker and Robinson were alike in being men in the fore- 
front of the struggle for liberty, well known and influential. 
Both were in most matters sufficiently advanced to be leaders, 
but not so far advanced that they had few followers. Robinson 
was especially important in economic affairs; he was employed 
by the government of the Protectorate as auditor of the excise 
and in other posts, and his proposals for a bank are known to 
have reached Cromwell’s notice. Parker’s place in the economic 
literature of the time was in compagison a minor one, that of 
the defender of a special interest, but both of these representative 
thinkers were significantly agreed that thg political and religious 
revolution would be incomplete without corresponding economic 
and social changes. England to them was at the gate of a new 
age of power and plenty, in which she might develop her resources 


1M. P. Ashley, Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian 
Protectorate (1934), pp. 11, 33. 
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and trade so as to find a new and solid greatness. It was an 
optimism common in these times when the war had made 
patriotism and class-consciousness and religious feeling so much 
the more fervent and militant. Both agreed that the merchant- 
class were to be the bearers of this new age of gold. The merchant 
is, in Parker’s words, “ that gentle unbloody prince which by his 
severall dispersed carricks visits each climate of the world onely 
to plunder the earths caverns of her metalls, or the rocks of their 
diamonds, or the deepe it self of its pearles” (1, 214). They 
extoll his virtues, his usefulness to society and to the state; 
they deny his social inferiority to the landed gentleman. It is 
the culmination of an argument which had been in debate since 
Elizabeth’s time, and which had now, they implied, reached 
settlement in the civil war which was to make England into a 
second and greater Holland, a republic ruled by its merchants. 
The inspiration of ‘the Dutch example is admitted by both. 
Perhaps also the excise, which had the effect of making trade 
more than ever a main source of revenue, had some influence in 
encouraging and justifying their ambitions. - 

Robinson’s many pamphlets and memoranda demonstrate the 
uses to which the merchants would put their power. Agriculture 
he neglects; that apart, there is little outside the wide range of 
his thought. Industry he would extend by inventions, by con- 
centratipn in towns, and by the improvement of ports and com- 
munications. All would be financed by the establishment of a 
national bank backed by Parliament, so that credit would be 
plentiful and cheap.1 He would drain the Fens and construct 
there a new urban area. Export and import dues would be 
lowered (with certain safeguards for defence and native manu- 
factures), so that new trades, like the entrepét trade, would be 
fostered, and the total volume of trade enlarged. The empire 
would be developed, the East India trade made to compensate 
for the loss of continental markets, the Mediterranean cleared 
of the Barbary corsairs. The navy, on which the new régime 
would be based, was to be built up with particular care. In 
detail (for the best of Robinson is that he had such a practical 
imagination) he suggested that all Englishmen be made to swim, 
as well as to eat fish; and he advocated, and for a time actually 


? The date of this proposal is 1641, and Dr. Jordan says that it is the first 
formulated plan for a national bank (1, 236). 
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ran, a sort of labour exchange which also acted among other 
things as a matrimonial agency. He planned the England of 
the future, and in the detail (his proposed primary schools, his 
state.doctors and his workhouses) as well as in general principles, 
he came uncannily near the truth. 

No summary does justice to the force and variety of his 
ideas, but Dr. Jordan’s account is the best we have yet been 
given, despite its method of isolating the subject from its back- 
ground, and leaving the uninstructed reader in doubt as to 
which of Robinson’s proposals were original or unusual. 

The Leveller pamphlets offer only fragmentary information 
about their attitude to social and economic problems. Their 
ideas were the ideas of small men who suffered acutely from the 
distresses of the times, and believed with all the more passion in 
the rights of property. The freedom of the individual to trade, 
to make goods, to till his land as he would, was to them a “ native 
right,” and their writings, especially in 1648 when the depression 
deepened, are loud with complaints against taxation, the mer- 
cantile monopolies, amd (less frequently) enclosures. Eventually 
they suggested in the Agreement of 1649 the outright abolition 
of both customs and excise, and elsewhere a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the national finances. Among their commonest grievances 
were imprisonment for debt, impressment and the non-payment 
of arrears of soldiers’ pay; the grievances of the army and of 
the poorer folk of the city. The “ mournfull cryes ” of the city 
tradesmen are given in a tract of January 1648: ‘ Oh that the 
cravings of our Stomacks could be heard by the Parliament and 
City! Oh that the Tears of our poor famishing Babes were 
botled! Oh that their tender Mothers Cryes for bread to feed 
them were ingraven in Brasse! Oh that our pined Carkasses 
were open to every pitifull Eye! Oh that it were known that 
we sell our Beds and Cloaths for Bread! Oh our Hearts faint, 
and we are ready to swoon in the top of every Street ! ” (1, 275). 

The subject on which they led a wider body of opinion was 
that of law-reform, promised in 1641 by the Long Parliament 
and achieved to some degree by the revolutionary governments 
later. The Leveller leaders knew as much as could be learnt 
of law-courts and prisons from practical experience; and their 
ideas, though drastic, were to a large extent sane and 
practicable. They would reorganise courts and procedural 
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law so as to make justice prompt and cheap, and to give to 
the accused greater rights of defence. The bulk of the work 
would be done by local courts in hundred and shire.! Their 
views were in some ways the same as those of Robinson (1, 194— 
200), who also wanted a rationalised law, simpler procedure and 
new local courts, but who had by no means such faith in the 
jury-system as the Levellers. It was when these reformers 
proposed to simplify the substantive jaws themselves that they 
betrayed the naiveté of the amateur. The Levellers, who would 
have the laws reduced to a single volume, believed that the 
original simplicity of the native law had been sophisticated by 
the innovations of “that outlandish bastard” William the 
Conqueror, and that only wilful self-interest on the part of 
lawyers and government prevented their purification. 

With the works of Gerrard Winstanley we enter another 
world, that of a mystic’s religious and social thought. Yet it is 
a world in which our way is surprisingly easy to find, though we 
ate looking through the eyes of a visionary, for Winstanley’s 
ideas are in essence few and simple, and his prose is clear and 
vivid to admiration, He is becoming well khown nowadays: 
first discovered by Bernstein, the German socialist, in 1895, he 
was the subject of a wildly enthusiastic book by a follower of 
Henry George, and has recently been studied, more fully and 
acutely, by a Marxist, whilst here, following on Professor Sabine’s 
complete edition, is a selection from his works.” 

We know little of Winstanley’s life, except that he failed as a 
cloth merchant in London in the civil war, and that he was a 
leader of the little band of Diggers who in April 1649 solemnly 
planted carrots on the waste-land at Cobham in Surrey to show 
by their witness that God had given the land to, the people. 


1 The Levellers’ views on history prejudiced them in favour of the Anglo- 
Saxon shire court. But in all the projects of reform during the revolutionary 
period, whatever their subject, the county assumed a new importance, which 
was probably due not only to tradition and geographical convenience, but even 
more to the fact that during the civil war it had acted ag the unit of military and 
financial government. 

* E. Bernstein and K. Kautsky, Die Geschichte des Sozialismus, Bd. I, Tl. 2, 
(1895), pp. 589-608; see also a translation of a later work by Bernstein, Cromwell 
and Communism (1930); L. H. Berens, The Digger Movement . . . (1906); D. W. 
Petegorsky, Left-Wing Democracy in the English Civil War (1940); (ed.) G. H. 
Sabine, The Works of Gerrard Winstanley (1941). Mr. Hamilton was forestalled 
by Sabine in the publication of a complete edition. 
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Their settlement lasted no longer than a twelve-month, and 
their grand gestures were almost empty of effect. But not 
quite—for Winstanley left in his pamphlets a legacy of com. 
munistic ideas whose interest is out of all proportion to their 
contemporary influence. 

His first four pamphlets, of 1648, are concerned mainly with 
religion, in which his views were very much those of the Quakers, 
“* Let everyone leave off sunning after others for knowledge and 
comfort, and wait upon the spirit reason, till he break forth out 
of the clouds of your heart, and manifest himself within you” 
(m1, 24). The clergy were unnecessary; even the “ fleshly word ” 
of the Bible might be misleading; only the intuitions of the spirit 
were infallible. Even heaven and hell were inner experiences of 
the individual. But in the same pamphlets Winstanley is con- 
cerned with social problems, for in one of the trances: of which 
his religious experience consisted, he had received an order from 
God to preach to his fellows the doctrine: ‘‘ work together, eat 
bread together.”’ Social and religious issues were to him indi- 
visible. Just as men ought as individuals to live inwardly at 
peace with themselves, their pride and passion subjected to 
reason, so ought society to be the means for individuals to live 
at peace with one another, without envy or oppression. Such 
had been God’s plan, but the ungoverned selfishness at the heart 
of fallen man had falsified the natural order in both man and 
society. Now the old dispensation was at an end, and redeemed 
man must walk in the light, and society be made anew, like man 
himself, in the image of perfection. All men being equal, and 
the earth being their common inheritance, all should work, and 
share all things for the satisfaction of their needs; private 
property should be abolished, and “ all mankind [having] a quiet 
substance and freedom to live upon earth . . . there shall be no 
bondman nor beggar in all [Christ’s] holy mountain ”’ (m1, 18). 

The pamphlets of 1649, written during the Cobham experi- 
ment, speak more directly to the same purpose. “ That top 
bough is lopped off the tree of tyranny, and the kingly power in 
that one particular is cast out. But alas, oppression is a great 
tree still, and keeps off the sun of freedom from the poor com- 
mons still; he hath many branches and great roots which must 
be grub’d up before everyone can sing Zion’s songs in peace” 
(m1, 83), The work must, however, be done peaceably, by love 
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and not by force. To injustice Winstanley turns a soft answer, 
asking only that he and his Diggers may settle on the common- 
lands, leaving the rich undisturbed in their parks. Let all do 
likewise, and the rich will be left to work their estates them- 
selves, until the spirit in turn moves them also. 

In Winstanley’s last and greatest pamphlet, The Law of Free- 
dom (1651), his thought reaches a further stage. He sets out the 
detailed plan of his utopia, and offers it to Cromwell as a practical 
policy. It is this which makes his communism more than a cry 
of oppression, or a sermon on social righteousness. He now 
admits that force may have to be used for the establishment and 
maintenance of his commonwealth: a possible justification, as 
Sabine suggests, was that since Parliamentary soldiers had, in the 
words of the Solemn League and Covenant, sworn to “ amend 
our lives and each one to go before the other in the example 
of a real reformation,” a change of heart could be assumed. 
England would be a communist Eden, land and industry worked 
in common, with their products distributed freely from store- 
houses. A minimum of personal possessions was allowed as 
private property; the rest was public, and buying and selling 
were capital crimes. The government was to be exercised by 
officers annually elected; the law was to be re-written, and 
shire courts, like those of the Levellers, established. The most 
striking part of Winstanley’s utopia is, however, the treatment of 
education, although there is no one of his proposals, I think, 
that is not to be found elsewhere in the rest of the remarkable 
literature on this subject during the revolution. His concern 
was mainly with adults, whom he would train in experimental 
science as well as in religion. The weekly talks, for instance, 
given to the people on their day of rest, were to be religious, 
scientific and legal. The similarity of this and much else to the 
ideas of Harrington and Cornelius and other contemporary 
utopians is marked. 

Mr. Hamilton’s selection-will prove useful to those who have 
not time for Sabine’s much larger work. He omits the famous 
“ Diggers’ Hymn ”—unjustly; I think, although it is true that it 
cannot with certainty be attributed to Winstanley. The preface 
by Mr. Christopher Hill is a disappointment, for which the present 
war is possibly to blame. Mr. Hill gives a summary of Winstanley’s 

1 Firth did so, however, in T'he Clarke Papers (1894), 11, 221-4. 
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life in which he accepts quite uncritically the evidence of the 
Diggers themselves about the conflicts over the St. George’s Hi] 
settlement. Is it likely, for instance, that the opposition to theg 
strange fanatics came only from the landlords and the clergymen 
they suborned? What of the commoners whose rights the Diggers 
were reducing? And I can find no justification in the evidence 
which Mr. Hill cites for his suggestion (m1, 2) that the soldiers used 
against them were, according to their captain’s report, rather 
sympathetic to the Diggers.1 Surely the truth is that though dis. 
contents of all sorts were widespread, communism was strange, rare, 
and unpopular. It would have been illuminating to have had from 
Mr. Hill a comparison between Winstanley and the medieval 
communists. There appears to be much in common between 
them, and Winstanley’s concentration on agriculture betrays the 
fact that he was not so much an economic reformer as a moralist 
preaching a return to the simple life. It may be doubted, too, 
whether Winstanley, for all the value he put on “ reason” and 
experimental science, was quite so much of a “ rationalist” in 
the modern sense as Mr. Hill supposes. Both ‘ reason” and 
“experience” (i.e., experiment) were to Winstanley words 
charged with religious meaning. It is, however, difficult to be 
dogmatic about the verbal meanings of a writer to whom words 
were imperfect instruments, and whose thought was in constant 
process of development. Perhaps it is Winstanley’s power of 
criticising the words and ideas of others which shows him at his 
best. On freedom: “ All men have stood for freedom . . . and 
now the common enemy is gone you are all like men in a mist, 
seeking for freedom and know not where nor what it is ” (11, 67). 
“Take notice, that England is not a free people, till the poor 
that have no land have a free allowance to dig and labour the 
commons, and so live as comfortably as the landlords that live 
in their enclosures ” (1m, 40). He saw clearly that the victories 
of the civil war might easily degenerate into class victories. 
And about heaven: ‘“ They tell the poor people that they must 
be content with their poverty, and they shall have their heaven 
hereafter. But why may not we have our heaven here (that is, 
a comfortable livelihood in the earth) and heaven hereafter too, 
as well as you? ”’ (111, 101). 

The many ways in which Independent and sectarian puritanism 

1 The Clarke Papers (1894), 11, 211-12. 
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inspired reforming energy can be traced with a fair degree of 
fullness in these books—the strong: individualism, the training of 
the intelligence, the habit of testing of all things by a moral law. 
The puritan, with his Bible at hand to give him his standards of 
judgement, stood a little apart from the press of influences which 
adapted most people to their environment. He believed in 
struggle almost as a necessary condition of life, for his spiritual 
experience was commonly one of long-drawn tension. He was 
born, as it were, into the opposition. Tradition had no hold on 
him, for he held that age brought only corruption. Moreover he 
had a strong belief, which comes out very clearly in many parts 
of these books, that any theory which failed to issue in action 
was a mockery of God, and that no policy founded on right, how- 
ever difficult, could be without hope. The whole of history was 
to him a challenge to restore to the spoilt works of creation their 
original perfection. It was that which more than anything else 
often made him a revolutionary, and made the revolution puritan. 


R. C. Latuam. 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago a Ways and Means Aet 
proposed, with refreshing frankness, “ certaine Recompensey 
and Advantages . . . to such persons as shall voluntarily advance 
the sume of Fifteen hundred thousand pounds towards carrying 
on the Warr against France,” and under this authority their 
Majesties, in July 1694, set the Royal Seal to a charter incor- 
porating the Bank of England. The “ recompenses and advan- 
tages ” then offered, substantial enough in themselves, were open 
to considerable enlargement which the new bank was not slow 
to press. Upon an amount of £1,200,000 raised, out of £1,500,000 
authorised, 8 per cent. tax free was paid by the borrowing gover- 
ment, with an additional annual amount of £4,000 for manage- 
ment. Within three years a government at war, and therefore 
in sore need, requested further aid from the Bank, which, so 
early in life, laid down the outrageous terms upon which it was 
prepared to extend help. It demanded, in the words of the 
General Court, “That no other Bank or Constitution in the 
nature of a Bank be erected or established, permitted or allowed 
by Act of Parliament . . . during the continuance of the Bank 
of England.” The Bank got its monopoly and, scarcely less 
advantageous, the inevitable concentration of government bank- 
ing business in its hands. Right down to the present day the 
Bank of England has enjoyed a position of special privilege, and 
Sir John Clapham’s history published last year to mark the 
Bank’s two hundred and fiftieth birthday well illustrates the 
close and abiding associatien of the Bank with successive govern- 
ments, 

His two volumes tell a story of extraordinary interest, with 
a wealth of fresh and illuminating detail, particularly in the first 
volume, describing the Bank’s life down to 1797. The second 

' The writer expresses his thanks to the publishers of the Bankers’ Magazine 


for permission to make use of material in his article published in their Journal 
in August, 1044, 
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yolume suffers by being cut short at 1914, and as the story grows 
nearer in time, from the special difficulties of writing a house 
history with critical objectivity. In recent years several bank 
histories have added to our knowledge of business affairs, pub- 
lished, like this one, to commemorate an anniversary, and in all 
g warm, and somewhat exclusive regard is shown by the historian 
for his subject. House histories are akin to biographies, and 
even great biographers are partisan. But it would be ungracious, 
to say the least, to be other than thankful for the ways at last 
being opened through areas of economic history formerly barred 
to investigation. Among these histories the new publication is 
outstanding, alike for the importance of its subject-matter and 
for the treatment and manner of writing. A central bank 
touches the life of the nation at many points: as regulator of 
currency and credit; as holder of final reserves and as govern- 
ment banker. Yet it is, as it were, at one remove from the fret 
and bustle of everyday commercial life, which usually approaches 
only indirectly and in bulk through the operations of the great 
joint-stock banks, themselves customers of the central bank. It 
is the development of the central institution to this position in 
the banking system which presents an absorbing study over past 
centuries. 

In early decades the Bank is shown as struggling with the 
problems of foreign “‘ remises,’’—that is, remittances abroad to 
provide for the British army fighting against Louis XIV; as 
overcoming the opposition of goldsmith-bankers, those pioneer 
private firms some of which were established in London at least 
half a century before the Bank itself, and as succeeding in put- 
ting out and maintaining a considerable note issue in conditions 
of confused and unstable currency. In brief, it passed through 
the experimental stages of establishment as the sole banking 
company in England to emerge as the tried and trusted favourite 
of governments and the most powerful element in the financial 
structure of the country. By 1781 Lord North spoke of the 
Bank as “‘ from long habit and usage of many years . . . a part 
of the constitution,” while only a few years before Adam Smith 
had referred to it as ‘‘ the greatest bank of circulation in Europe. 
Tt acts not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of 
state.” At about this time—a sign of the Bank’s standing in 
the nation’s affairs—the Bank armed guard was inaugurated, 


= 
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provided at first to protect the premises against protestant 
rioters, but remaining as a regular evening invasion of the city 
by “a lieutenant, two sergeants and thirty soldiers” (1, 195), 
who march in to take up their watch each night. Even so, leg 
than twenty years were to pass before the Bank suspended pay- 
ments, dragged down by war, threat of invasion and public lack 
of confidence in a flimsy and unco-ordinated banking system. 

As Clapham observes (1, 262) in discussing the preceding 
monetary crisis of 1793, “the main source of the trouble was 
the wretched weakness of many of the country banks. . . . They 
failed in batches week by week. . . . Before it was all over 
something like a hundred had gone.” That was in England. 
Quite a different story comes from Scotland, where a strong and 
stable banking system was developing, though it had come to 
be just as dependent on the gold reserves of the Bank of England, 
The difference in experience is attributed somewhat oddly (1, 159); 
.“* Banking enterprise was favoured, in the poor country that 
Scotland then was, by a legal situation which put no limit to 
the members in a business partnership.” It might better be 
seen, perhaps, as illustrating the disabilities under which banking 
enterprise laboured in England, where the privileges accorded 
to the Bank of England were granted largely at the expense of 
the banking system as a whole, so that legislative restrictions 
. frustrated banking development during a period of rapidly 
expanding business activity. The monopoly of the Bank of 
England had been more precisely expressed by the Act of 1708 
(7 Anne, c. 7), which confirmed that ‘‘ while the Bank endured 
no corporation or partnership of more than six persons should 
borrow owe or take up any sum or sums of money on their Bills 
or Notes Payable at Demand or at any less Time than six months” 
(1, 65). Note issue was at that time the main business of ordinary 
banking, and this legislation meant that commercial banking 
could only be conducted by small private firms, often in associa- 
tion with other business activities. In London several old- 
established private banks were sound and stable. Others were 
far from substantial, while in the provinces hundreds of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and shopkeepers turned to banking and 
began to issue notes as a profitable side-line, not infrequently 
with disastrous consequences. Following upon the suspension 
in 1797, the debates of the Restriction Period, the Bullion Report , 
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and contemporary pamphlets on banking were still mainly con- 
cerned with the Bank as a bank of issue, for it was this aspect 
of its policy which vitally affected the well-being of the com- 
munity, as much in international as in domestic affairs. The 
way in which the Bank’s exclusive privileges had stunted the 
growth of English ‘banking was not yet generally realised, and 
from this evil effect of monopoly no relief was obtained for a 
farther quarter of a century. 

Meanwhile the Bank itself, the sole banking company in 
_ England, and in full possession of a rich field, made no attempt 
to open branches, though often urged to do so (1, 104-8), fully 
deserving the name applied to it during the eighteenth century 
of the “‘ Bank of London.’”’. Within the metropolis, however, the 
Bank made great progress. Quite soon after establishment it 
introduced the use of specially printed slips issued to customers 
for drawing upon their accounts; cheques or, more accurately, 
checks, printed to provide at once evidence that the drawer 
had, in fact, an account, and a counterfoil for record (1, 142-3). 
Its notes swept those of all other London bankers away and 
reigned supreme in London. Generally, they did not circulate 
in the provinces, though records of lost notes give evidence of 
at any rate occasional use throughout the country (1, 146-50): 

The Bank carried on a general commercial business over a wide 
range, opening accounts and advancing to companies and private 
individuals. Lending was mainly by discount of trade bills or 
promissory notes, and an analysis of discounts at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century (1, 206-8) records about 1300 borrowers, 
owing to the Bank just over £6} millions. Rather less than half 
were merchants concerned in foreign trade: the West India 
trade in sugar and slaves was most important, but Irish merchants, 
traders to America, Russia, the Mediterranean, Baltic and Ham- 
burg all showed substantial figures. In the home trades -more 
than fifty groups are noted: linen drapers and warehousemen 
led the way, next came tea-dealers, grocers and sugar refiners, 
then wool textile factors, silk manufacturers and gauze weavers 
from Spitalfields, and Scots warehousemen and factors dealing 
in textile and hosiery. Most other trades were represented ; 
corn factors, hop merchants, ironmongers, coal merchants, dry- 
salters, haberdashers, hosiers and leather sellers, as well as many 
branches of retail trade. The list is of unusual interest, and 
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shows how narrowly the banking business was restricted to 
London: conditions of obtaining a discount account included a 
directors’ recommendation, residence in London and occupation 
in trade. From the first day by far the most important customer 
and borrower was the government, but, this apart, lending was 
confined to trades in London, and showed virtually no interest in 
industry or the great manufacturing districts outside the metro. 
polis. Earlier in its history the Bank had made loans on mort- 
gage and advances to a few corporate bodies (1, 115), but the 
business soon dwindled away. When Matthew Boulton, who, in 
partnership with James Watt, was to manufacture the improved 
steam engine, approached the Bank of England for financial 
assistance in developing an invention by Watt for copying letters, 
he met with a rebuff. Indeed, he was driven to describe the 
Bank’s directors as “foolish and rude,” and to say that some 
of them “are hogs.” 1 Possibly the lack of interest, if not the 
rudeness, can be excused by the Bank’s extreme reluctance to 
write letters in connection with its own business. Personal 
application across the counter was preferred, and a standard 
letter in reply to inquiries about lost notes opens with the 
forbidding phrase .“‘ We do not correspond about lost notes” 
(1, 216). Quite clearly the rising industries of England were 
left to be supported and financed in the main by the country 
bankers, and they, crippled by restrictive legislation, could 
scarcely provide adequate resources until the fulness of the 
Bank’s monopoly was lessened. 

In such conditions the weakness of the English banking 
system was again painfully shown during the crisis of 1825, 
when nearly a hundred banks suspended payment. The Bank 
itself was very near to suspension (11, 100-1), from which it was 
saved by the chance discovery of a box of unused £1 notes, and 
by consignments of gold from Paris. Surrounded on all sides 
by commercial distress, the Bank was hard driven: ‘“ It hap- 
pened to me,” said the Deputy Governor, “ not to see my children 
for that week.” Meanwhile, comparative calm prevailed in 
Scotland, where the established joint stock banks remained 
secure. That country “certainly ... appeared to have the 
secrets of sound banking that England might inquire into” 
(m1, 91). Surely the “ secret ’ was simply freedom from monopoly 


1 E. Roll, An Early Experiment in Industrial Organization, 
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of the joint stock, which had for so long blocked banking develop- 
ment south of the border. It was soon to be “ inquired into.”’ 

Principal among banking reformers of the period was Thomas 
Joplin, of Newcastle, whose writings urged the advantages of 
joint-stock banking on the Scottish model. In parliament the 
eloquent reasoning of Ricardo before an Administration hot for 
reform reinforced Joplin’s agitation, and the government began 
to address its favourite of long standing in far less friendly 
terms. Exclusive privileges were roundly declared to be “ out 
of fashion ” (11, 105), and in 1826 an Act was passed permitting 
note-issuing joint stock banks to be established with any number 
of shareholders outside a radius of sixty-five miles from London. 
At the same time, “‘ to prevent any doubts which might arise,” 
the Bank of England was specifically empowered to open branches 
and immediately began to do so, three being established in 1826 
and eight more in the following three years. Far more sub- 
stantial was the upward surge of new enterprise, at last freed 
from the rigid chains of monopoly, though the historian of the 
Bank does not appear to be impressed (m1, 112). Within three 
years eleven new joint-stock banks were formed, and during the 
ensuing decade about a hundred sprang up in the country. 
While some of these new formations proved to be ill-advised and 
short-lived—it was as true of joint stock as of private banking 
that good bankers made good banks—most were soon firmly 
established to the benefit of local industry as well as their own 
shareholders. The tide was how running strongly in favour of 
reform, and banking habits were changing. It was Joplin again 
who drew attention to a flaw in the Bank’s monopoly. He 
contended, in an appendix to his Essay on Banking of 1826, that 
joint-stock banks could be established in London, provided that 
they did not issue notes, a view re-discovered and strongly sup- 
ported by a group of Scottish notabilities (m1, 128). When the 
Bank’s Charter was renewed in 1833 a special declaratory clause 
confirmed this interpretation. Immediately a number of sub- 
stantial joint-stock banks were formed in London, relying upon 
the cheque system in place of note circulations, and some became 
important institutions. 

At last banking in England was able to march with the ever- 
increasing size and speed of business development. In the 


provinces, joint-stock banks were expanding their note issues 
No. 111.—vou. xxx. F 
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and absorbing private banks (m1, 121). In London old private 
firms were slower to fall before the onslaught of the new joint. 
stocks, but a large and growing business went to the new com. 
panies. At the centre was the Bank of England, still highly 
privileged and enjoying a position of unchallenged supremacy, 
Not only was it the only joint-stock bank of issue which could 
operate a country and provincial business; it was also sole 
banker to the Government, while the Act of 1833 had declared 
its notes to be legal tender except at the Bank itself. In addition, 
it was exempted from the full operation of the usury laws and 
permitted to charge more than 5 per cent. for bills with not less 
than ninety days to run. Above all, the Bank was consciously 
acting in some ways as a central bank accepting responsibilities 
at one time scarcely perceived. Thus the duty of acting as 
lender to all legitimate commercial borrowers in times of crisis 
had long been recognised (11, 15), and the relationship between 
the note issue and the rate of exchange for sterling admitted as 
part of the developing mechanism of the gold standard. 

Nevertheless, it was still far from being a co-ordinated har- 
monious banking system. The clear division between banking 
in London and the provinces remained, and note-issues were 
quite unregulated. Acute rivalry persisted between the various 
elements in the banking structure; legal disabilities of various 
kinds were pressed to the disadvantage of joint-stock banks, and 
wherever possible facilities were withheld (11, 134). Thus in 
London joint-stock banks were denied access to the Clearing 
House, and the Bank at first refused to open accounts or dis- 
count bills bearing their name. In the country, Bank of England 
branches were looked upon as privileged competitors. The new 
banks vigorously counter-attacked, offering closer terms of 
business, and providing services outside the range of their pre- 
decessors. At the first annual celebration of one of the earliest 
country joint-stock banks the toast of the evening was “ The 
English Bankers, and may their efforts to resist the encroachment 
of the Bank of England prove successful.” 

In fact, the gap between London and the provinces was not 
entirely without bridges, and means had been found through the 
London Agent and the newly evolved bill-broker for banking 
funds to move, though somewhat indirectly, from one area to 
to another (u, 135). It was London which had provided 4 
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channel for the flow of bank resources from early years, and this 
was now widening to a broad stream. Most provincial banks 
used a metropolitan bank as London Agent to perform a variety 
of services, and held spare balances there for reserve or invest- 
ment. Bills of exchange, then the usual instrument of industry 
and commerce, were discounted at local banks, and often for- 
warded London for re-discount, while, conversely, country 
panks with surplus funds would commonly invest in parcels of 
bills obtained from bill-brokers. Since the principal London 
bankers kept: accounts with the Bank of England upon which 
they drew in time of need, the rough outline of a centralised 
monetary system was perceptible. 

How far was still to go before an understanding of credit 
control was reached, and how often the practice of the Bank of 
England was at a loss were soon revealed (mm, 162). The robust 
confidence of the early thirties of last century led to a rapid 
extension of enterprise, mainly expressed in the promotion of 
railway and other companies. As excitement grew, a strained 
period around 1836 was followed by a sharp crisis three years 
later. Several of the new joint-stock banks experienced diffi- 
culties, and a few failed, while the Bank of England itself was 
forced to borrow large sums in Paris to bolster a dwindling reserve 
of gold. The Bank had declared that its aim in ordinary times 
was to maintain one-third of the assets held against the note 
circulation and other demand liabilities in cash or bullion, and 
the remainder in securities, the volume of securities, so far as 
was practicable, being kept on an even keel. It was thus sup- 
posed that a drain of gold would necessarily be reflected in a 
reduction in notes and deposits. In fact, as was shown by 
evidence before the Select Committee on Banks of Issue in 1840, 
the rule was completely disregarded; it was the note circulation 
which stayed more or less constant, while cash and securities 
varied. A further complaint of the business world and of Parlia- 
ment was that the condition of the Bank of England was quite 
unknown, since no accounts whatever were published before 
1833, and a demand for further information achieved some success. 

Once more the government attempted a solution of the bank- 
ing problem, but this time it slipped back from the liberal promise 
of previous years. Severely repressive legislation was intro- 
duced, which crystallised the banking structure for many years, 
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and provided a lasting pattern for the constitution of the Bank, 
Two Acts were passed in 1844—the first, the Bank Charter Act, 
is still in some respects the fundamental statute governing the 
Bank, while the second, a joint-stock banking code applied to 
new joint-stock banks, was of such severity that fresh banking 
enterprise was virtually stifled until the legislation was withdrawn 
only thirteen years later (u, 187). As is shown (1, 172-83), the 
Charter Act was largely the Bank’s own suggestion, and the 
main provisions, separating the Bank into two distinct depart- 
ments, of issue and of banking respectively, and providing for 
the eventual concentration of the note issues in its hands, were 
discussed by the directors some years previously. The principle 
of a fixed fiduciary issue was then introduced, and has remained 
as an integral part of Britain’s monetary arrangements. The 
purpose of the Act was to place the convertibility of bank notes 
beyond question, making them always interchangeable for gold 
at the statutory price. In this it succeeded for seventy years, 
but at a cost of introducing a dangerous measure of rigidity into 
the note issue. Indeed, barely three years after the Act was 
passed a financial crisis was only surmounted by suspending the 
restrictions on the Bank’s note issue by a letter from the Treasury 
(11, 209). On later occasions a similar letter of ‘ relaxation” 
was provided to stave off disaster. Just as the Bank of England 
had operated by disregarding its own rules, so now the Bank 
Charter Act proved workable only because it was suspended 
when need arose. 

The Act did, however, prove progressive in an important 
respect; it called upon the Bank to publish a weekly statement 
of account in a prescribed form. Publication of some current 
figures had been required when its charter was renewed in 1833, 
but all that was then obtained was a monthly publication of 
average weekly liabilities and assets over the preceding three 
months. The Act of 1844 greatly changed the form and content 
of the Account. First, the Return was required to be published 
week by week; secondly, it was divided into two sections corre- 
sponding to the bi-departmental division of the Bank, and lastly 
it was more informative, It represented a direct forerunner of 
the Bank’s weekly Return, about which the Bank historian has 
little to say, but which continues to-day as the main source of 
regularly published information concerning the Bank’s position. 
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With the division into two departments the Bank regarded 
its banking section as free to seek business in competition with 
other banks and to act quite independently of the Issue Depart- 
ment. Indeed, it became for a time less of a central bank than 
before, though quite soon circumstances were to force the Bank to 
resume full recognition of its special public responsibilities 
(a1, 188). 

Despite discouraging legislation, over the ensuing half-century 
the banking system made great progress (11, 248-252), largely 
because the extensive use of cheques in replacement of bank 
notes did much to modify the restrictions of the Bank Charter 
Act. The turnover at the London Clearing House was £1000 
millions in 1840, but by 1884 nearly £6000 millions was cleared 
through a larger group of banks. Joint-stock banks had been 
admitted to membership in 1854, and settlements were made by 
transfers between members’ accounts at the Bank of England. 
Cheques were becoming the principal means of payment in com- 
mercial transactions, leaving bank notes and coin for use only 
as the small change of currency and as till reserves, while in 
association with overdrafts or loans cheques were ousting bills 
of exchange from pride of place in inland mercantile settlements. 

The direction of development was shown by the relinquish- 
ment of the profits of a large note issue by the National Pro- 
vincial Bank in order to open the London office to the public in 
1866 (not 1864), though it was actually operated for internal 
control purposes from the beginning (mm, 351). With the de- 
clining importance of bank notes the division between London 
and provincial banking narrowed and the way was open for 
structural unification. As business and industrial units increased 
in size, and the scope of commercial enterprise ranged far afield, 
joint-stock banks found themselves confronted with problems 
similar to those which had led to the elimination of private 
banking. Local banks, even on a joint-stock basis, could not 
command adequate resources or sufficient services for the scale 
of modern business. Some legal disabilities were remoyed by 
extending the principle of limited liability to banks in 1857, 
which was presented in the more acceptable form of “ reserved 
lability ” twenty years later. Then a rapid consolidation move- 
ment swept across English banking, spurred on by forceful person- 
alities in commanding positions. On all sides banks were gathered 
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into great institutions, and branches were pressed out in every 
direction. . The bank with a country-wide representation, directed 
from a London head office, was to be the final outcome of the 
amalgamation movement. 

No less remarkable was the pace of evolution at the monetary 
centre. As Walter Bagehot observed before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue in 1875, by “‘ a most curious sequence of historical 
events the Bank of England holds in its banking department the 
cash reserves for the whole of the banks of the country.” The 
Scots and Irish banking systems had for long rested upon the 
Bank of England as a final reserve ; indeed, the powerful financial 
standing of London, with its free market for gold and convertible 
note issue, had made the City a world centre of finance (11, 226-8). 
The banks regarded balances with the Bank of England as cash, 
making use of the method of reinforcing liquidity indirectly by 
calls upon the discount market. Bank-rate policy, that “ most 
delicate and beautiful instrument ” in the nostalgic words of the 
Committee on Finance and Industry (1931), was well developed 
and briskly employed, usually supported by elementary open- 
market operations. Generally closer relationships between vari- 
ous elements in the banking structure were shown by the firmer 
action of the Bank in periods of crisis. The failure of Overend 
Gurney & Co. in 1866 produced a violent panic (um, 261-73), 
whereas twenty-four years later, in the Baring crisis of 1890, 
panic was averted, mainly by timely action of the Bank of 
England. At that time the gold reserve was strengthened by 
help from the Bank of France, while under the leadership of the 
Bank of England a large number of banks formed a guarantee 
fund to cover the liabilities of Messrs. Barings and restore the 
credit of that distinguished firm (1, 326-9). One consequence of 
the crisis was that much closer attention was directed to cash 
reserves in relation to deposit liabilities held by the joint-stock 
banks, and a monthly publication of accounts was inaugurated 
by some of them. From this was to emerge the principle of a 
regular generally observed cash ratio. 

The opening years of this century saw the Bank of England 
as a highly developed central bank at the head of a strong pro- 
gressive domestic banking system and a sensitive international 
money market. Although intimately concerned with Govern- 
ment finance, the Bank had clung to its ancient constitution, and 
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retained that independence of Government control which had 
come to be regarded as essential for the satisfactory conduct of a 
central bank. The joint-stock banks also had grown in stature, 
and some were becoming powerful units in the banking structure. 
As such they were no longer disposed to accept without question 
the wisdom of Bank of England policy: “a stiff-necked and 
rebellious race’’ a Governor of the Bank called them in 1891 
(a, 344). In the early years of this century the larger among 
them began to accumulate separate reserves of. gold (m, 411-5), 
a symbol of independence of the central bank. Nevertheless, on 
a number of critical occasions the Bank was obliged to confer 
with them, and “at last’ (in 1911) agreed to a suggestion of 
long standing that quarterly meetings should be held at which 
directors of the Bank and representatives of the clearing bankers 
should meet to discuss matters of common interest. Three years 
later the whole position changed with the outbreak of war. 

It is here that this new history of the Bank ends, with only a 
slight epilogue to bring the story up to date. In so remarkable 
and valuable a work as this such restraint represents a heavy 
loss, “‘ for it would not be fantastic to argue that the Bank in 
1944 was further from 1914 than 1914 was from 1844; in some 
not unimportant ways further from 1914 than 1914 was from 
1714,” as Clapham himself observes (m1, 417). Quite so; and it 
is a large gap which is left uncovered by this most authoritative 
of all histories of the Bank: a gap which must needs be filled 
from outside sources for an understanding of the present position. 

In 1914 the high standing and international leadership reached 
by the Bank, reflecting two centuries of progress, were but a 
stage on the road leading to far more intricate and precise methods 
of monetary management and, more surprisingly, to the relin- 
quishment by the Bank of England of ultimate responsibility for 
monetary policy. When the old gold standard was shattered by 
the outbreak of war in 1914, and partial restoration in 1925 
proved unworkable after barely six years, the necessity for 
adaptation to new and difficult conditions was painfully apparent. 
Some flexibility had already been arranged in 1928, when the 
Government issue of treasury notes was transferred to the Bank 
of England, by giving limited power to the Treasury to vary the 
amount of the Bank’s greatly increased fiduciary issue, Far 
greater changes were pending. 
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Fortunately, by then the structure of the English banking 
had reached final form, representing a strong, unified system 
well able to withstand the strains and contribute to resolving 
the problems of the times. With the concentration of more 
than three-quarters of the total banking resources into the hands 
of five very large joint-stock banks, the amalgamation movement 
was halted, bank unions after 1918 being subject to Treasury 
consent. The Bank of England ceased to carry on ordinary 
banking business, devoting itself entirely, at the Head Office and 
remaining branches, to its duties as a central bank and Govern- 
ment banker (11, 422). Meanwhile, the concentration of joint- 
stock banking made possible a noteworthy contribution to 
modern monetary arrangements. The practice of maintaining a 
steady ratio of cash to deposit. liabilities became a firm, self. 
imposed rule, the cash ratio of around 10 per cent. being closely 
observed by all joint-stock banks. Hence control over the 
monetary system by the Bank of England achieved that direct- 
ness and precision which have been characteristic of recent years. 
By operating upon the cash base of the joint-stock banks, mainly 
through open-market transactions, the Bank of England exercises 
control over the volume of bank deposits, arid in this, by faithful 
observance of the cash ratio, the joint-stock banks concur. But 
the long story of rivalry between sections of the banking system 
has left its trace, and the Committee on Finance and Industry 
in 1931 was obliged to complain of “‘ a degree of aloofness and 
remoteness in the daily relations between the Bank of England 
and the clearing banks,” in contrast with the close cohesion 
achieved within the banking structure itself. 

At this period the Bank was concerned in remarkable changes 
in Britain’s monetary affairs. A bold empiricism was required 
in measures for the protection of sterling following upon the 
departure from gold in 1931, principal among them being 
the establishment of an Exchange Equalisation Account for the 
purpose of smoothing out exchange fluctuations. Under the 
management of the Bank of England, the Account operated 
directly in the exchange market. It was supported by embargoes 
upon various transactions affecting foreign exchanges, while 4 
Foreign Transactions Advisory Committee, formed to advise the 
Government upon foreign loans, added yet another body to 
the constellation of monetary controllers. Small wonder that the 
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Governor of the Bank of England, referring in 1937 to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed that “in all matters his 
requests govern the conduct of our affairs.”” Final responsibility 
for monetary policy had been placed fairly and squarely upon 
the shoulders of the government, and the classic independence 
of the Central Bank entirely superseded. A last link with old 
traditions snapped in 1939, when the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act inaugurated a weekly valuation of gold held bY the Issue 
Department at current market prices, thus abandoning the 
statutory price for gold fixed by the Act of 1844. Later in the 
same year the outbreak of war carried the Bank into the mael- 
strom of war finance, with its complex of special duties on behalf 
of the Government. , 

Over a lifetime of a quarter of a millennium the growth of the 
Bank of England presents a notable example of mutation in 
response to revolutionary changes in monetary affairs. Begin- 
ning as a ready exploiter of royal monopoly, it strongly resisted 
the liberatory measures so esSential to the progress of English 
banking, approaching reluctantly and with misgiving the duties 
of its special position. Once these were recognised, however, 
the Bank accepted ever-increasing responsibilities as a central 
bahk, eventually becoming, subject to Treasury direction, con- 
troller and manager of the whole complex monetary system: a 
true “ engine of state.”’ As the pace of evolution has quickened 
under the stress of world. conditions, the Bank has shown an 
adaptability far different from the rigid attitude of a century 
earlier. Recent years have revealed a growing understanding of 
the need for finance to act, not as dominant, but as a helpful 
partner in industry and trade. The era of cheap money in modern 
bank-rate policy was directed mainly to encourage business 
activity, and remains to ease the burden of war finance. A 
widening of interests has been shown by the Bank’s part in the 
encouragement of central banking abroad (1m, 421) and at home 
in the establishment of the Securities Management Trust and the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, while more informa- 
tion is now made available by the Bank to the business world. 
Thus the weekly Bank Return has become less obscure: since 
1928 bankers’ balances have been separately shown (u1, 423), 
discounts and advances distinguished from “other securities,” 
and the position of the Issue Department more clearly portrayed. 
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Again, a monthly Statistical Summary has been published, adding 
further to the spread of knowledge upon banking and business 
conditions. In this changing attitude the joint-stock banks haye 
played their part; indeed, signs are not lacking of enterprising 
intentions on the part of the banks for supporting the rehabilita- 
tion of industry and trade in the post-war years. 

It is this responsiveness to changing conditions, under en- 
lightened government direction, of the banking system in general, 
and of the Bank of England in particular, which holds out high 
promise of future progress. At Bretton Woods a means of 
restoring international business on a fresh financial basis has been 
proposed: at home, official discussions upon post-war conditions 
inevitably rely upon the full support of the banking system. 
“The experience gained since 1931 of co-operation . . . between 
the Treasury and the Bank of England and the Joint Stock Banks 
will make it possible to operate a concerted and effective monetary 
policy designed to promote stable employment,” declares the 
white paper on Employment Policy. No doubt in this enlarge- 
ment of co-operation the Bank of England will find full oppor- 
tunity for supporting such admirable aims, perfecting the struc- 
tural cohesion in banking achieved nearly a generation ago. It 
would be better so engaged than, as Clapham sadly reports in a 
concluding paragraph, acting as “‘ the support and accommoda- 
tion in war-time of the governments of the United Kingdom, of 
its allies, and of the Dominions of its King beyond the seas”; 
its reason for establishment and function in the words of a 
Governor after Waterloo. 

Joun E. WADSWORTH. 





THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY : 
SOME FURTHER REFLECTIONS * 


In an eloquent article published in this journal some years 
ago, Mr. G. B. Henderson expressed the hope that more and 
more historians would “follow the example of their founder 
Thucydides and labour in the difficult and fruitful field of con- 
temporary history.””"* Mr. Henderson’s plea followed upon his 
discovery that intelligent contemporary observers of the Crimean 
War (and other episodes in nineteenth-century history) were often 
highly accurate in their estimates of events and policies. He 
therefore urged historians to cast away false diffidence and to 
answer the frequent appeals of politicians and leader-writers to 
the “ verdict of history,” with the reply: “here is the verdict 
of history.” Historians would thus fulfil a valuable social func- 
tion, and would incidentally benefit their successors by securing 
the preservation of much historical material whose value would 
otherwise pass unperceived. 

The subject thus raised by Mr. Henderson is clearly an im- 
portant one for the teacher as well as for the researcher. There 
is increasing pressure at every level of historical teaching for the 
syllabus to include more recent periods.* In the field of adult 
education, in particular, there is a strong and constant demand 
for courses of international affairs and other branches of con- 
temporary history. Such teaching and lecturing requires in turn 
a supply of reliable books on these subjects, and once the present 
stringency is past one may expect an increasing number of 
attempts to meet this demand. There is everything to be said 
for the writing of such works being in the hands of trained 
historians. 

1 This paper was originally read to the Sheffield branch of the Historical 
Association. 

*G. B. Henderson, ‘‘A Plea for the Study of Contemporary History,” 
History, June 1941. 

* It is true that the Historical Association Pamphlet, The Planning of a 
History Syllabus for Schools (1944), puts forward the recommendation that Current 
Affairs should be a part of the pupil’s general education, and not of specifically 
historical work. But it is the ‘‘ history specialist ’’ to whom the teaching is 
assigned. On the University side, aspects of current history figure prominently 
m suggested courses for training or re-training civil servants. See the section 


on “‘ Education for the Public Service ’’ in the British Association Report, Post- 
War University Education (1944). 
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In re-examining the arguments put forward by Mr. Henderson, 
it would therefore be idle to attempt to challenge his main thesis, 
It does seem worth while making certain comments upon it, 
because they may help to define the limits within which the 
contemporary historian has perforce to work. For it is only jf 
these limits are fully understood that his work can be turned to 
the best advantage. The following notes are thus of a practical 
rather than a speculative nature, and arise directly from the 
writer’s experience in tackling a contemporary subject.! 

Historians are, indeed, writing more and more contemporary 
history, and are also playing an increasing role in selecting 
records and other source materials for preservation. The most 
conspicuous example of this trend is the growth of what may be 
called “ official history,” and although this was clearly not in 
Mr. Henderson’s mind, it must be méntioned in any general view 
of the subject. First among such projects is the history of 
Britain’s domestic war-effort planned by a committee of historians 
under the aegis of the War Cabinet, and in process of execution 
by a powerful team under the direction of Professor W. K. 
Hancock.? 

Although the scale and scope of the task allotted to Professor 
Hancock and his colleagues exceed that of previous enterprises, 
the idea is not, of course, a wholly novel one. In the last war, 
as in this, the State has called upon historians to apply their 
technical training to the arrangement and presentation of materials 
which lend themselves to historical treatment in order to clarify 
issues of current policy. Similarly, of course, the appointment 
of Professor E. L. Woodward to edit a series of volumes of Foreign 
Office papers for the inter-war period, parallels the task allotted 
to Mr. G. P. Gooch and Professor H. W. V. Temperley in con- 
nection with the records of the pre-1914 years. Finally, we are 
familiar with the association of historians with official commissions 
of inquiry whose work involves historical investigation. One 
might mention Professor (now Sir Reginald) Coupland’s member- 


+ The author, whose previous research experience had been entirely seventeenth 
century, has since 1942 been engaged on a study entitled The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia, 1929-41, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (Chatham House), 

* An excellent survey of the whole problem of “ official history’ was made 
by Professor Hancock when he gave an account of his task to the Royal Historical 
Society in November 1942. It is a pity that this interesting lecture has not been 
published. 
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ship of the Royal Commission on Palestine, appointed in 1936,1 
To take an example from the Commonwealth, the “ Rowell- 
Sirois” report on Dominion-Provincial relations in Canada incor- 
porates @ great deal of valuable historical research—economic 
and constitutional—which was carried out by academic specialists 
under the Royal Commission’s authority.” 

Official history is thus an important source of enlightenment 
for the citizen. But official history cannot by any means provide 
more than a fraction of the whole historical picture.* Govern- 
ments will select for investigation the topics they consider desir- 
able, and these will not necessarily be the topics which the 
independent scholar would choose. For obvious reasons we shall 
get more about constitutional and economic questions—where 
the basic sources are already largely public—than about diplo- 
matic or military policy. Even where the historian gets a free 
hand with the publication of documents—such as that granted 
to Mr. Gooch and Professor Temperley—the fulfilment of their 
task does not imply that the whole story has been revealed. For 
this must await the action of other governments whose discretion 
may be greater. In view of Mr. Henderson’s remark about the 
verdict of history it is worth noting that all the facilities for 
learning the truth, and all the authority which official backing 
provides, do not mean that official history is accepted as con- 
elusive, even where the point at issue is a purely factual one. 
As long as an issue is alive, any verdict upon it, whether it be 
that of an historian, a journalist or a politician, will be subject 
to the same intense and often partisan scrutiny.‘ 

When we come to unofficial ventures, it is worth remarking 
that the major achievements will usually be those of historians 
who have been sponsored by some institution commanding both 


1 Palestine Royal Commission ; Report. Cmd, 5479, 1937. 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (3 vols., 
1940). 

* It may well be doubted whether the output of documentary material on 
the origins of the First World War would have reached the volume it did, but 
for the Revolutions which successively swept away the Romanoff, Habsburg 
and Hohenzollern dynasties. 

* The Report on Palestine already referred to makes a number of quite 
wmambiguous statements about the nature and interpretation of the Mandate 
and the Balfour Declaration, This has not prevented pro-Arab writers putting 
forward, since its publication, interpretations which either contradict (or more 
usually ignore) the official versions of the Report. 
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prestige and wealth.‘ The most far-reaching research scheime of 
this kind was the great international series, 7'he Economic an 
Social History of the World War, sponsored ‘by the Carnegis 
Endowment for International Peace. To take two comparatively 
recent British examples, there is the Report on the Constitutiongl 
Problem in India, written by Sir Reginald Coupland at the request 
of Nuffield College, and Professor W. K. Hancock’s Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, sponsored by Chatham House! 
The latter may be regarded as the more germane to our purpos, 
since it was not written to meet the needs of a specific political 
situation, but is history in the true sense, and conceived on the 
broadest lines. The reasons why institutional backing is required 
are really reducible to two; contemporary history (unless the 
subject is a very narrow one) needs to be to some extent «- 
operative, and it is likely to. be expensive. ‘‘ Every student of 
the contemporary world,” writes Professor Hancock, “ learns as 
much from men as he learns from books,” * and it is obviously 
easier to elicit information when armed with the authority of an 
institution, unless the historian himself be of the eminence which 
opens all doors. The question of expense arises from the nature 
of the sources with which the historian of contemporary events 
has to deal. These tend to be both voluminous and scattered, 
The average library—private, municipal or University—is nor- 
mally ill-equipped for studies of this kind except in the purely 
domestic field.4 The long rows of Calendars and other archival 
publications upon which the historian of earlier periods relies for 
the backbone of his works are lacking, and much energy will be 
spent on hunting down obscure periodicals or in unrewarded 
searches of the files of newspapers. If full advantage is to be 
taken of the information which can only be got direct from 

1 We are not, of course, discussing those contributions to contemporary 
history written by participants in its events such as Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
The World Crisis. 

2 R. Coupland, Report on the Constitutional Problem in India (3 vols., 1942-3); 
W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (2 vols., 1937-42). 

* Hancock, op. cit., vol. 1, p. ix. 

* The important contributions made by American scholars to the study of 
the history of the last quarter-century must be regarded as owing a good deal to 
the existence in the United States of a number of specialised libraries devoted 
to materials for work of this kind, such as the Hoover War Library, as well a6 
to the much greater endowments available. The endowment of historical 


research in this country has been strongly biassed on the medieval side ever 
since the seventeenth century, although not always for the same reasons. 
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individuals, the historian may require several preliminary drafts 
of each chapter of his work, for his informants to comment upon. 
An extensive correspondence will have to be entered into. 
Secretarial assistance and expensive travel become almost indis- 
pensable. The picture of the historian as a lonely scholar, 
spending his evenings in his study and his free time in the Public 
Record Office or other archive, no longer fits the facts. 

But let us suppose the material difficulties overcome. It 
still remains that the constructive work of the contemporary 
historian must be confined to a fairly well-marked field. This 
is shown by the very qualities of so brilliant a work as Professor 
Hancock’s. The Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs suc- 
ceeds because it deals with the kind of subject for which archival 
sources are not essential. The “ problems of nationality,” the 
theme of his first volume, can be analysed from the pronounce- 
ments of the leaders and publicists of the communities con- 
cerned, and their treatment followed in the records of legislatures 
and courts. In dealing with ‘“ problems of economic policy ” 
the author has the evidence of statistics to show the effect of the 
policies adopted and can trace in public utterances their theo- 
retical justification. But it is made clear that these utterances 
do not give the whole truth, and we are as far from being able 
to chronicle the whole process by which statesmen came to 
adopt particular lines of action as we are from being able to deal 
with the intimate give-and-take of economic diplomacy. We 
know a lot about the reasons for Britain’s turning away from 
Free Trade and adoption of the Ottawa policies, but we do not 
know it as we know the story of Peel’s decision to abolish the 
corn laws. We may be able to form a fairly adequate picture 
of the part played by great business firms in detefmining the 
economic life of the colonial empire in the inter-war period but 
we cannot relate business and politics in the way we can for 
(e.g) the period of the American Revolution. Contemporary 
history is thus most fruitful when it deals with great movements 
and far-reaching social trends, and least effective where it touches 
upon the day-to-day functioning of government. Washington 
is notoriously poor at keeping a secret, and we know quite a lot 


? See, e.g., R. A. East, Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary 
Era (New York, 1938), and I. P. Abernethy, Western Lands and the American 
Revolution (New York, 1937), 
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about Mr. Roosevelt’s rise to power and about the early years 
of the New Deal, but we cannot know the full story as we know 
the inside history of the Jackson administration. 

Let us consider Mr. Henderson’s own examples. ‘ We know,” 
he declares (writing in 1941), “a thousand times more about the 
collapse of France than about the collapse of Carthage.” Ye, 
But what we know about the collapse of France is a good deal 
about the material disparity of its resources as compared with 
those of the enemy, and something of the unresolved social and 
psychological tensions which provided a seed-bed for defeatism, 
But we do not know the precise nature or motives of the series 
of individual decisions which led to the collapse of the Third 
Republic and its replacement by the simulacrum of Vichy.? 

“We know a thousand times more about the evacuation of 
Dunkirk than we know about the Battle of Hastings.” Yes, 
But the reason is not “that we can meet and discuss matters, 
any day we like, with men who were at Dunkirk.” Military 
history could hardly be reconstructed from the evidence of indi- 
vidual soldiers. We depend for our knowledge of modern military 
events upon the willingness of governments and commanders to 
communicate their plans to journalists at the time and to his- 
torians afterwards. Military history has, since the days of 
Caesar, been the primary form of what we have already styled 
“ official history.” 

Of most practical importance is the role to be assigned to 
the historian in the assessment of the great political questions of 
his time. ‘‘ The competent historian’s opinion on the Munich 
agreement,’ says Mr. Henderson, “is based on far greater and 
on far sounder evidence than (to take a random example) his 
opinion on the affair at Canossa, and is just as likely to be 
‘ authoritative.’”’ But a reference to an.authoritative modern 
treatment of the Canossa affair does not suggest that there are 
serious doubts as to the nature of the episode, the motives*of 
the principal figures or the results of their actions. Doubts 


* Compare, ¢.g., Gerald W, Johnson, Roosevelt; An American Study (1940) 
with Marquis James, T'he Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1940). 

* Writing in 1944, we may be less confident than people were in 1940-1 as to 
the alleged ** decadence "’ of France. 

* See, ¢.y., the aceount by Professor Z, N. Brooke in Chapter III of The 
Cambridge Medieval History, vol, v (1929); cf. Karl Hampe, Deutsche Kaiser 
geschichte im Zeitalter der Salier und Staufer (6th ed,, 1929), Chap. V. 
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about the precise chronology of events are more than compen- 
sated for by the fact that the historian can set the affair in its 
proper place against the whole background of the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor. And this permits him to criticise 
the sources themselves and to indicate their party and national 
bias. 

For “ Munich” we have a fairly precise chronology of the 
principal events. We have complete and accurate texts of the 
principal public pronouncements by all the parties concerned.? 
Subsequent events have made some things clearer—notably, the 
extent of German ambitions. But we have not got the know- 
ledge of all the factors which determined the actions of govern- 
ments and we cannot make historical judgments about them. 

It is true that many people at the time thought that their 
views were not only sound, but.final. ‘‘ Applause for Mr. Cham- 
berlain,” commented Z'he T'imes, “ registers a popular judgment 
that neither politicians nor historians are likely to reverse.”* It 
is true that many people still hold to-day that Mr. Chamberlain 
was justified. But not everyone does. And those who do hold 
this view tend to support it by different arguments from those 
current in the early autumn of 1938.4 It is one thing to laud a 


Prime Minister for saving the Peace of Europe by carrying 
through a skilful and just settlement of a difficult problem, and 
another to praise him for accepting a diplomatic defeat in order 
to gain time for vital military preparations.* If Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s present defenders are in the right, he was deliberately* 
misleading the public when he declared his confidence in the 


! Certain gaps in the story available to the public were pointed out in R. W. 
Seton-Watson, Munich and the Dictators (1939), p. 133. 

* These are conveniently available in Documents on International Affairs, 
1988, vol. 2. Certain documents from the Czech side were published by Dr. 
H. Ripka in his book, Munich: Before and After (1939), The French Yellow 
Book and British Blue Book are almost silent on this period; of. L. B. Namier, 
“Coloured Books,’’ Political Quarterly, July-Sept. 1941. Various books by 
journalists enshrine a mass of rumour and gossip but add little of what an 
historian would regard as evidence. 

* Quoted by Sir John Marriott, Anglo-Russian Relations, 1689-1943 (1944), 
p. 203. 

* See, e.g., W. W. Hadley, Munich, Before and After (1944), 

® Viscount Maugham in his 7'he T'ruth About the Munich Crisis (1944) com- 
bines all the arguments in favour of the Munich settlement, including those 
which time has rendered irrelevant. See the article ‘* Verdict on Munich,” The 
Beonomist, 18 March 1944, 

No, 111,—von. xxx. Q 
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joint declaration signed at Munich by himself and Hitler. Ang 
it is difficult to believe this in view of his own later utterances! 
It is difficult to see how the historian can judge an issue ‘of this 
kind in the present state of our knowledge. We do not know 
what advice the British and French governments received from 
their experts as to the desirability of postponing a conflict even 
at the price that was paid. On the political side we cannot be 
certain as to what information was then available as to the 
Soviet Union’s likely attitude in the event of a conflict. “By 
all evidence,” declares a well-known expert on south-eastern 
Europe, ‘‘ Russia was the only one of her friends who was ready 
to stand by Czechoslovakia at the time of Munich.” * The printed 
record bears out this view, which is apparently that of Czechs in 
a good position to know the truth. But it is more than doubtful 
if this was the view at the time by the British and French Foreign 
Offices, and the events of 1939 make it impossible to disregard 
their views as necessarily baseless. 

. Thus the Munich Crisis, which Mr. Henderson referred to in 
194i as something upon which an authoritative historical judg- 
ment was possible, should really be regarded as something upon 
which the historian as such may long have to keep an open 
mind, even though as a citizen he has the right, and perhaps 
the duty, to formulate his views, in so far as they affect political 
action. There are other problems of the inter-war period upon 
which an historical judgment is, of course, possible. There 
appears, for instance, to be sufficient evidence from all sides to 
permit a reasoned historical judgment upon the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-9 and upon the part played in it by foreign powers.‘ 
But once again partisanship may fly in the face of evidence and 
of probability and the historian’s verdict pass unheeded.5 


1 Speech at Heston airport, 30 September 1938; speech in House of Commons, 
3 October 1938. 

? F.g., speech at Birmingham, 17 March 1939. 

® D. Mitrany, International Affairs : Review Supplement, June 1943, p. 643. 

* See, ¢.g., the ‘‘ Epilogue ’’ to Gerald Brenan’s brilliant book, T’'he Spanish 
Labyrinth (1943). 

® Mr. Robert Sencourt, a well-known writer on contemporary history, in a 
lecture on 22 February 1944, to the Manchester University Historical Society, 
repeated as an historical fact the assertion (made in his book, Spain’s Ordeal 
(1937)) that General Franco’s rising in 1936 forestalled a Communist plot which 
had among its objectives.the murder of the (800) generals and other high officers 
of the Spanish army by a sudden fully-prepared coup. The ‘‘ comintern instruc- 
tions’ upon which this charge was based were exposed as forgeries by Yves 
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Thus the historian must not enter lightly into- the contem- 
porary field, nor imagine that it is one wherein he will be recog- 
nised as possessing special authority. His own preferences and 
dislikes will affect him the more, the nearer his thesis approaches 
matters which he cares about as an individual or as a citizen.1 
And there will be certain specific temptations as well. The 
yawning gaps in his narrative and analysis can so easily be filled 
by more or less intelligent guesswork—his own or other people’s. 
Around every cardinal event there grows up—as Mr. Henderson 
pointed out in relation to the Crimean War—a mass of legend. 
In our own time such legends grow more rapidly, and affect the 
public mind more deeply than ever before.? In a fast-moving 
world, where the actual course of events slips easily into oblivion, 
skilful propaganda may create bastions of prejudice against 
which the waves of historical criticism beat in vain.? If this is 





Maughan in two articles entitled ‘‘ L’Allemagne de Demain et l’Art de Provoca- 
tion,’ which appeared in La France Libre in January and March 1944. He 
there points out that almost identical forgeries, no doubt from the same (? Ger- 
man) source, were circulated in France and in various South American countries 
in order to pave the way for fascist and “‘ fifth-column ”’ activity. Mr. Sencourt’s 
views had already been dealt with trenchantly enough by Professor Seton-Watson, 
Great Britain and the Dictators (1938), pp. 386-7. It need only be added that in 
March 1936 the Spanish Communist Party had a total membership of about 
3000. Brenan, op. cit., p. 306. . 

1 It is interesting to note in Professor A. J. Toynbee’s annual Survey of Inter- 
national A ffairs, which is an invaluable foundation for the study of the inter-war 
period, the difference in tone between those sections dealing with European 
security and disarmament, and those dealing with less vital and more distant 
problems. 

* An example is the widespread American belief that Britain’s refusal to 
co-operate with the United States prevented action in 1932 that would effectively 
have checked Japan’s career of aggression. This legend has survived in spite 
of the proof provided by later events that Japanese power in the Pacific was not 
a matter of bluff, and in spite of the lack of any evidence that the United States 
was in a position to use force against her, or contemplated doing so, in the period 
in question. See Sir John Pratt, War and Politics in China (1943). 

° It is perhaps hardly necessary to refer to the various misconceptions current 
in Great Britain and America in the 1930’s as to the nature and severity of the 
Versailles settlement with Germany. One still finds, howéver, in many writings 
on European problems the statement that the allied statesmen at the Peace 
Conference deliberately ‘‘ broke up” the Danubian unity provided by the 
Habsburg Empire. It is often alleged that this was owing to the Protestant 
prejudices of Wilson and Lloyd George and the anti-clerical prejudice of Clemen- 
ceau. The whole history of the various national movements which brought the 
crumbling edifice of the Dual Monarchy to the ground, and the fact that the 
allied leaders were in no position to do more than confirm their victory, are simply 
overlooked. 
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the case in countries with a free press, in totalitarian countries 
there is clearly no limit to the power of propaganda.! 

In the face of temptations and dangers such as these, the 
contemporary historian works best where he is most conscious 
of his weakness. Where facts can be established it is his business 
to put them forward and to fight for their recognition.? Where 
there is room for conjecture only, he must not conceal it. Qp 
the other hand, he should bring to the elucidation of contempo- 
rary problems a contribution of his own—a sense of the relevance 
of the past. The profoundest and most widespread errors of 
judgment on the contemporary scene have arisen from a neglect 
of history. It is of the essence of the doctrinaire to believe that 
the world was born yesterday and may be reborn to-morrow; 


and contemporary history is the playgound of the doctrinaire, 


The chief object of the historian in this field should be to make 
it plain that in history, at any rate, there can be no verdict 
without trial. 

Max BE orr. 


1 The present writer remembers coming across a German refugee boy who 
had been taught that the Germans played so great a part in the building up of 
the United States, that a plebiscite was held there in the nineteenth century to 
determine whether English or German should be the national language. It was 
not possible to convince him of the contrary, although he was a ‘‘ non-aryan” 
and no fool. 

* It is a pity that the historical journals in this country, unlike those in 
America, do not review books on contemporary history. If they did, it might 
help to raise standards of accuracy and objectivity—these are not normally 
promoted by reviewers in the Sunday newspapers, etc. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Association was held at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, during the New Year week-end. It was the 
first provincial annual meeting, and indeed the first three-day meeting 
on pre-war lines since 1939, but it proved fully justified. There was 
a good and representative attendance, and the atmosphere of a small 
town enabled everyone quickly to become acquainted with each other. 
A very friendly spirit prevailed throughout the week-end. 

The meeting opened on Friday 29 December 1944 with a Reception 
in the Borough Council Chamber by the Mayor of Boston (Coun. 
J. Henry Mountain), who welcomed the town’s guests. Afterwards 
Captain W. J. Wheeler, Special Services Officer Ist Bombardier 
Division, 8th American Air Force, spoke of Boston’s relations with 
his own home, the city of Boston, Mass., and he drew comparisons 
between the two Bostons. Mr. Key, Librarian at the Commonwealth 
Library, Canberra, talked of the Australian discoverers, Bass and 
Flinders, who both originated in Boston, Lincolnshire. This theme 
was amplified on the Saturday afternoon in a lecture, “ Boston's 
Relations with America and Australia,” by the Branch President, 
Canon A. M. Cook, M.A. Later there was a discussion on ‘‘ The Use 
of Local Material in the Teaching of History.” Dr. J. F. Nichols, 
the Chairman of the Local History Committee, occupied the chair. 
Many members, wearing academic dress, met the Mayor, according 
to custom on civic occasions, under the famous tower of St. Botolph’s 
Church and attended Sunday morning service. The sermon was given 
by the Bishop of Grantham, the Rt. Rev. A. A. Markham, M.A. On 
the Sunday afternoon there was a Celebrity Brains Trust, consisting 
of Dr. Dina Dobson, Col. A. H. Burne, Mr. H. E. M. Iceley, Mr. H. W. 
Liddle, Mr. W. N. Medlicott and Dr. J. F. Nichols. Questions had 
been sent in by Professor A. J. Grant (incidentally an old boy of Boston 
Grammar School), Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson, Mr. C. G. Jolliffe and others. The Question Master was 
Mr. C. T. H. Sharp. In the early evening Captain J. W. Wallace, 
M.C., Executive Officer to the Holland War Agricultural Committee, 
delivered a lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on ‘“‘ The ns of 
Agricultural in the County of Holland,” in which he laid great emphasis 
on the drainage of the Fens. Later there was the Presidential Address. 

The Branch Officers’ meeting was very well attended, and discus- 
sion became so. keen that the first meeting on the Sunday morning 
was adjourned for lunch and was resumed in the Church House over 
the tea-table. (It was the seventeenth-century Church House which 
the Brains Trust agreed was the most striking building in Boston. 
It has, like many parts of the town, a Dutch appearance, and was 
utilised for the background of one of the principal scenes, laid in 
Holland, of the film, “ One of Our Aircraft is Missing.”’) 

Lunch and tea on the Saturday and lunch on the Monday were 
held in the Guildhall (circa 1450), which contains the cells where the 
Pilgrim Fathers were imprisoned. At the lunch on the Saturday 
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Mr. Herbert W. Butcher, M.P., proposed the toast of the Historica] 
Association, to which the President responded. Dr. Dina Dobson 
proposed the toast of the Borough of Boston, and Ald. W. H. Lunn, 
M.B.E., replied. Tea was provided by the Boston Branch on the 
Sunday. Members were shown St. Botolph’s Church, the Grammar 
School, the Refectory of the Dominican Friary and Fydell House, the 
eighteenth-century home of the Boston Preservation Trust. Th 
were also escorted round a label factory, one of the finest of its kind, 
and a canning factory, so typical of the country’s new industries. Qn 
the Sunday morning many members went down to North Sea Cam 
on the shores of the Wash and walked in a snowstorm round the land 
which has been reclaimed since 1935 from the sea by the lads of this 
Borstal Institution. They appeared* particularly interested in the 
short talk given by the Governor, Mr. A. F. C. Rich, and Mr. W. 
Taylor, one of the housemasters, on the disciplinary and teaching 
methods used. 

The Annual Business Meeting occupied the whole of Monday morn. 
ing. At the informal lunch, which followed and brought the week-end 
to a close, Mrs. C. T. H. Sharp presented Mrs. Turberville with a bowl 
of Lincolnshire bulbs. 

Members may be interested to know that on the 14 May 1945 the 
Borough of Boston is to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of 
its charter. 

* * * * * * 

THE annual general meeting, which was held on 1 January 1945, 
was of unusual importance. The Council of the Association had been 
elaborating plans of post-war development during the preceding 
eighteen months, and these plans had been presented to the Association 
by the President, Professor A. 8. Turberville, in the annual address 
which is printed in this number. They were adopted, after a full 
discussion, at the business meeting on the following day. 

The main points were summarised under the following six heads, 
which soon became known as the ‘“ Boston Charter ” :— 


(i) The continuance and development to the fullest extent of 
the work of the Association in advancing the study and teaching 
of history. 

(ii) Guidance to teachers of history and educational authorities 
with segard to the new developments in education in the post- 
war world; the strengthening and satisfying of the increased 
interest in historical studies aroused among laymen by con- 
temporary events. 

(iii) Adequate accommodation, staff, and other facilities at 
headquarters for the full development of the work of the 
Association. 

(iv) An expanded programme of publications, to meet the 
developing interests of specialist and non-specialist members. 

(v) A membership campaign with a target of 10,000 members 
and 100 branches, to provide a 100 per cent. increase in the size 
of the Association. : 

(vi) An appeal for voluntary contributions to provide an . 
endowment fund of £25,000. 
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The President emphasised the importance of the Association’s 
dual role of promoting the study of history among both professional 
historians and laymen, who were about equally represented among the 
members; it was necessary for the Association to look after the special 
interests of both classes, and also to make each class aware of the 
work and outlook of the other. The Association had also a most 
important function in guiding the study of the subject in the country 
generally, and it was desirable that it should put forward its views, 
and seek to influence policy on these matters, far more actively than 
it had done in the past. Various methods of doing this, such as the 
devotion of each annual general meeting to the examination of a 
single topic, would be adopted. The Association on its professional 
side was the country’s teaching-of-history society, and the various 
committees of the Council touching on this work had accordingly been 
consolidated into a new committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Toyne. An annual survey of ‘‘ The Year’s Work in History Teaching ” 
would be published after the war. It was hoped to develop the 
Association’s teaching-of-history library into the best in the country; 
asurvey of teaching methods in the undergraduate schools of the British 
universities would be undertaken after the war. For the lay members 
it was intended that a majority of the pamphlets should deal with 
broad aspects of history, and that help should be given in various 
ways to the branches, by means of subsidised lecttre tours and other 
activities. The Association must also be provided with better head- 
quarters, and it was hoped to include in these an attractive reading 
room, and a model “history room.” A big membership campaign 
was planned for the post-war years; it was believed that a figure of 
10,000 members could be reached without lowering the quality of the 
Association’s work. Finally, there would be an appeal for funds; 
the subscription was remarkably low, and the Association had never 
had a bequest or legacy, with the result that its endowments were 
extremely small. 


* * * * * oe 


WE are indebted to Dr. J. F. Nichols for the following appreciation 
of the late Rev. G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Canon of Chelmsford. 

With the passing of Canon G. H. Rendall on 4 January the Historical 
Association lost one of its most valued members and English scholar- 
ship one of its most virile figures. After a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
where he was successively Lightfoot Scholar, Hulsean Essayist, 
Fourth Classic, Fellow of Trinity, and Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesi- 
astical History, he went as Principal to University College, Liverpool, 
where he was able to exercise administrative gifts of the highest order. 
It was largely in consequence of his efforts that the college was incor- 
— in the newly-founded Victoria University, of which he later 

me Vice-Chancellor and Professor of Greek. In 1897 he. was 
appointed Headmaster of Charterhouse, where for thirteen years his 
firm but gentle character exercised a profound influence and gave a 
new direction to the development of a great public school. In 1911 
he became Rector of Dedham, in the heart of the Constable country 
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that he came to love so well. There he was appointed Examinj 
Chaplain to the Bishop and Honorary Canon of Chelmsford Cathedral, 

t was in no small measure due to his active interest and enthusiagm 
that the Essex Branch of the Historical Association made such good 
progress in the years immediately following the World War. He 
served as President of the Branch from 1921 to 1924, and continued 
to give unstinted help for many years afterwards. Elected a member 
of Council by postal ballot in 1924, he became Vice-President in 1932, 
and served until failing health compelled him to resign in 1943. For 
more than twenty years he sat continuously on the Publications and 
Local History Committees, and until the outbreak of war was a regular 
attendant at Council meetings. 

He was the author of scholarly original contributions in literature, 
history, and theology, his publications including T'he Emperor Julian, 
Paganism and Christianity, The Cradle of the Aryans, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (Translation and Introduction); Text and Commentary of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. Evidence of his astonishing mental vigour is 
afforded by the publication of six separate works after he had reached 
his seventy-fifth year; these included two historical studies of Dedham 
and important researches connected with Shakespearian manuscripts 
and the authorship of the Sonnets. 

It is difficult to realise that this gentle-mannered scholar had been 
also an athlete, a champion fives-player, an ardent walker and member 
of the Alpine Club. It was, indeed, his underlying strength of char. 
acter and earnestness of purpose that enabled him to achieve distinction 
in such varied activities, but his colleagues on the Council learnt to 
appreciate his warm sympathy as well as his sagacity and understand- 
ing, His character has been aptly described by the distinguished 
scholar, Dr. T. E. Page, who shared with him the work of the Classical 
Sixth at Chesterhouse : 

** Witty though wise, though stern yet ever kind, 
A giant in strength, with gentleness combined.”’ 
* * * * * * 

HistoricaL workers everywhere will be relieved to hear that 
arrangements have at last been completed whereby the Warburg 
Institute will be incorporated in the University of London. This 
Institute, founded at Hamburg at the beginning of the present century 
by Professor A. Warburg, was a great experiment in the study of 
cultural history, an attempt to break down the barriers between the 
different branches of historical knowledge, and an approach to the 
study of art in relation to history with special reference to the classical 
tradition in European culture. Through the efforts of the founder, 
his family, and his pupils at Hamburg there was built up a magnificent 
library which now amounts to over 80,000 volumes.. The Institute 
and its publications had no meaning for the leaders of Nazi Germany, 
and their attacks upon its work led to its removal to England. For 
some time the future of the Institute was in the balance, and it is with 
great satisfaction that its friends and well-wishers now learn that it 
has become an established part of the University of London. There 
should be a greatly increased scope for its activities, working in close 
relation with other institutions of the University, such as the Institute 
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of Historical Research and the Courtauld Institute of Art. The 
expenditure arising out of this development is being met by an addition 
to the grant made by the University Grants Committee to the Court of 
the University. 

* * * * * * 

Tue Egyptian Government has established an Egyptian Institute 
in London which is intended as a counterpart to similar institutes 
established by the British Council in Egypt. It will aim at the 

romotion of a better understanding in this country of Egypt and the 
Near East in general, and will attempt to develop more intimate 
cultural and educational contacts. Among other projects in hand is 
the assembling of a small but specialised library on Egypt and the 
Near East. The Director informs us that he hopes to open this library 
for consultation by any members of the Association who wish to visit 
it. The address of the Institute is 4 Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon 
St., W. 

* * * * * * 

PRELIMINARY arrangements are being made for holding the next 
Annual Meeting of the Association in London in January 1946. Pro- 
visional dates suggested are from Wednesday or Thursday, 2 or 3 
January, .to Saturday, 5 January, and it is hoped to make Anglo- 
American relations the theme of lectures and discussions. We hope to 
be able to give more definite information in our next number. 

In the preliminary discussion in Council the Secretary suggested 
that in future there should be a set date for receiving invitations from 
branches for holding the Annual General and Council meeting in the 
rovinces, so that due consideration might be given to all invitations. 

e suggested 1 November as a suitable date for each, which would 
be fourteen months before an annual meeting and about six months 
before.a Council meeting. The Council agreed to this suggestion. 

* * * * * o* 


The following pamphlet has recently been distributed :— 
No. 132. Scottish Diplomatists 1689-1789. By D. B. Horn. 


Price to non-members 1s. 1d. (post free). Members may obtain 
extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from the offices of the Association, 
29 Gordon Sq., London, W.C. 1. 





HISTORICAL REVISION Nog ovn. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ! 


1 BrBLioGRaPHIcAL Note.—The history of the French Revolution has been 
largely rewritten during the present century. There are, of course, many earlier 
histories which are still of value, and an adequate bibliography, even of recent 
work, would require far more space than is available here. This note merely 
indicates some of the more important contributions that have been made in 
recent years to the study of the aspects of the French Revolution that are discussed 
in this historical revision. A general history of the Revolutionary period, which 
incorporates the results of modern research, and has extensive bibliographical 
notes, is G. Lefebvre, R. Guyot and P. Sagnac, La révolution frangaise (L. Halphen 
et P. Sagnac, ed., Peuples et civilisations : histoire générale, vol. x11, Paris 1930), 
L. Villat, La révolution et l’empire (1789-1815) (2 vols., Paris, 1936) also has 
useful bibliographical material. The period 1789-94 is covered by the admirable 
histories of A. Mathiez, La révolution francaise (3 vols., Paris, 1922-7), translated 
by C. A. Phillips as The French Revolution (London, 1928), and J. M. Thompson, 
The French Revolution (Oxford, 1943). 

Most general surveys of eighteenth-century thought are to be regarded with 
considerable suspicion, though there are many valuable studies of individual 
thinkers. Carl Becker’s striking little essay, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth. 
century Philosophers (New Haven, 1932), deserves to be mentioned. The influence 
of political and social criticism upon opinion in eighteenth-century France, which 
has been a subject mostly for dogmatism and guesswork, received the first 
treatment based upon an adequate documentation in D. Mornet, Les origines 
intellectuelles de la révolution francaise (1715-87) (2nd ed., Paris, 1934). Some 
misapprehensions are corrected by G. Bonno, La Constitution britannique devant 
Vopinion francaise de Montesquieu a Bonaparte (Paris, 1931). On the political 
influence of Montesquieu, E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le probléme de la con- 
stitution francaise au X VIII* siécle (Paris, 1927), is authoritative. Attempts at 
reform during the eighteenth century are summarised in F. Piétri, La réforme de 
Vétat au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1935). On one of the greatest of the reforming 
ministers there is now a thorough and illuminating study by D. Dakin, T'urgot and 
the Ancien Régime in France (London, 1939). The complexity of the class 
structure of the ancien régime is brought out in the brilliant short summary of 
H. Sée, La France économique et sociale au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1925), trans- 
lated by E. H. Zeydel as Economic.and Social Conditions in France during the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1927). An entertaining, though one-sided, 
defence of the ancien régime is provided in F, Funck-Brentano, L’ancien régime 
(Paris, 1926), translated by H. Wilson as The Old Régime in France (New York, 
1929). The financial aspects of the origins of the Revolution can be studied in 

M. Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (vol. 1, Paris, 1914), and 
L.-P. May, L’ancien régime devant le mur d’argent (Paris, 1935). On the critical 
year 1788-9 the following books are particularly useful: H. Carré, La fin des 
parlements (1788-90) (Paris, 1912), P. Renouvin, Les assemblées provinciales de 
1787 : origines, développement, résultats (Paris, 1921), M. B. Garrett, The Estates 
General of 1789 : the problem of composition and organization (New York, 1935), 
Carcassonne (cited above), and G. Lefebvre, Quatre-vingt-neuf (Paris, 1939). 
H. Hintze, Staatseinheit und Féderalismus im alien Frankreich und in der Revolu- 
tion (Stuttgart, 1928), surveys the whole question of centralising and decentralising 
tendencies in France. G. Lefebvre, whose detailed studies have thrown much 
light on the conditions of the peasantry, has written a small masterpiece of research 
and deduction in La grande peur de 1789 (Paris, 1932). In this cortnection we 
should also refer to La révolution frangaise et le régime féodale (Paris, 1919) by 
the founder of the modern historical study of the Revolution, A. Aulard. 

Finally, among original sources of general interest on the opening phase of 
the Revolution, edited or re-edited recently, might be mentioned: A. Young, 
Voyages en France en 1787, 1788 et 1789, ed. and trans. by H. Sée (3 vols., Paris, 
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Ir is traditional to trace the outbreak of the French Revolution 
to the spread of subversive political and social ideas by the writers of 
eighteenth-century France. Contemporary opponents of the Revolu- 
tion, such as Burke and Mallet du Pan, began this tradition, and it is 
only in comparatively recent times that it has been challenged. Yet 
the objections to it are obvious enough. It is impossible to find any 
leading writer, it is almost impossible to find, even among second- or 
third-rate writers, any who put forward revolutionary views in the 
field of politics. They attacked the Church, they advocated reforms 
in law and administration, but they all accepted the monarchy as the 
necessary government for France and rejected the idea of violent change 
in the state. The force to which they looked for social and political 
progress was the spread of enlightenment. No serious student of 
eighteenth-century thought could challenge this view, but it may be 
said that the ideas of a writer, or school of writers, are one thing, and 
the influence of those ideas another, and entirely different thing. 
There is a second consideration that must be allowed for in our argu- 
ment, however. Whatever the influence of the philosophes, over whom 
can it have been exercised, we must ask, in the period leading up to 
1789? It must be premised that the masses of the people were illiterate, 
and that even those who could read were hardly likely to devote them- 
selves to the study of Montesquieu and Mably, Rousseau or d’Holbach. 
The political writers of the century wrote, it is clear, for a small 
educated minority. Their readers were of necessity confined to the 
noblesse, the clergy and the educated middle-classes. If we wish to 
assess their influence on the outbreak of the Revolution we have to ask 
what effect their’ writings could have had on these. Now it is true 
that the faith of the privileged orders in the scheme of things on which 
their own privileges rested may have been in part undermined by the 
literature of the century; but it was only after the Revolution that 
they appreciated the significance of this fact, and there is no evidence 
that it had the effect that is sometimes attributed to it before 1789. 
“For us,” wrote Ségur, ‘‘ young French noblesse, without regret for 
the past or alarm for the future, we walked gaily on a carpet of flowers, 
which hid the abyss from our sight.” It cannot seriously be suggested 
that the noblesse, convinced by the writings of Rousseau that its own 
existence was a crime, set out on a process of self-immolation, that the 
clergy, under the influence of Voltaire, devoted itself to the abolition 
of the Catholic Church, or that the rich parlementaires were anxious 
to destroy the source of their own power, prestige and wealth. It is 
true that the eighteenth century was a period of constant attempts 
at reform, but a mere list of names is sufficient to show that the prac- 
tical reformers of the time came almost exclusively from the ranks of 
the royal administration. We are left, then, if we try to support the 
attribution of the outbreak of the. Revolution to the influence of the 
writers of the century, with that rather indeterminate class called 
the bourgeoisie. A warning must be uttered here against the traditional 





1931), Correspondance inédite du Marquis de Ferriéres, ed. H. Carré (Paris, 1932), 
and L. 8. Mercier, The Waiting City, Paris, 1782--88, being an abridgement of 
Louis-Sébastien Mercier’s ‘‘ I.e tableau de Paris,” ed. and trans, by H. Simpson 
(London, 1933). 
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conception of the bourgeoisie, which is sometimes even identified 
with the “ people.” This is a theoretical conception, invented in the 
nineteenth century for the purpose of solving a difficult historicg) 
problem by the introduction of a deus ex machina, but it embodies g 
simplification of the social situation which has lost its validity under 
the analysis of economic historians. The bourgeoisie was not a si 
class, but a complex of classes. It seems true, however, that. the general 
outlook of those whom it would be better to term the middle-clasges 
was by 1789 to a considerable extent derived from the writings of the 
philosophes. The large part that the middle-classes played in the 
Revolution cannot be denied. What can be denied, however, is the 
view that its initiation was primarily their work. On the contrary, 
it is not difficult to show that they only entered as a separate and 
independent factor into the Revolution in the second stage of its 
history. r 

There are three generally believed facts about the beginning of 
the French Revolution—that it began in 1789, that its leadership was 
Parisian, and that it was primarily a rising of the people of France, 
or at least of the middle-classes. None of these facts is strictly correct. 
The Revolution as an open revolt against royal authority began in 
1788; it began in the provinces; and it began, not as a popular rising, 
but as an attempt by the noblesse and parlements to prevent the 
imposition of new taxes on themselves, and to usurp the authority of 
the Royal Council and intendanis. The inevitability of the origin of 
the Revolution in an aristocratic revolt was expressed very well by 
Robespierre in a realistic contemporary analysis. “‘ In states consti- 
tuted as are nearly all the countries of Europe,” he’said, “ there are 
three powers : the monarchy, the aristocracy and the people, and the 
people is powerless. Under such circumstances a Revolution can 
break out only as the result of a gradual process. It begins with the 
nobles, the clergy, the wealthy, whom the people supports when its 
interests coincide with theirs in resistance to the dominant power, 
that of the monarchy. Thus it was that in France the judiciary, the 
nobles, the clergy, the rich, gave the original impulse to the Revolution. 
The people appeared on the scene only later. Those who gave the 


first impulse have long since repented, or at least have wished to stop’ 


the Revolution when they saw that the people might recover its 
sovereignty. But it was they who started it. Without their resist- 
ance, and their mistaken calculations, the nation would still be under 
the yoke of despotism.” 

To explain fully how this aristocratic revolt, with which the 
Revolution began, came about, we should have to write a history of 
the ancien régime. It must suffice here to say that the privileged orders 
had never reconciled themselves to the position of inferiority to which 
they had been reduced in the government of France. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century they made a strenuous effort to recover 
their lost rights and powers. The reign of Louis XVI, indeed, wit- 
nessed what has been called a feudal reaction, which threatened the 
interests of both Crown and people, and intensified the conflict between 
royal administration and privileged.orders. This struggle, which had 
been proceeding throughout the century, was. brought to its climax, 
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as is well known, by the collapse of royal finances; it is not so well 
known that the financial collapse did not arise directly from the 
extravagances of Louis XV, but was a result of the mountain of debt 
iled up by Necker in financing French participation in the War of 
Stas Independence. When the Crown could borrow no more it 
fell back on the desperate policy of attempting to increase its resources 
from taxation. This necessarily meant an attack on the financial 
exemptions of the privileged classes, which proved the last straw in 
their already strained relations with the Crown. An attempt was 
made by Calonne, in 1787, to obtain their co-operation in the task 
of financial reform by convoking the Notables, but this aristocratic 
assembly, instead of discussing his plans for reform, devoted its energies 
to denouncing the proposed land tax and demanding information on 
the origin and size of the deficit. 

The Notables attacked the administration to such effect that the 
king dismissed Calonne and appointed one of their leading members, 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, Loménie de Brienne, as chief of the royal 
council of finances in his place. As they still did nothing to cope with 
the deficit, Brienne himself dismissed the Notables, but only to renew 
the same struggle for financial reform with the parlements, the most 
inveterate enemies of the monarchy in France. Reforming edicts, 
refusal of registration, lits de justice, exile of the parlements, public 
agitation and government withdrawal, had followed one another 
regularly throughout the century. Both the claims of the parlements 
and their actions had become more and more uncompromising, until 
on the eve of 1789 they were proclaiming the sovereignty of the nation, 
openly preaching resistance to the government and actively opposing 
the collection of taxes. In May 1788 the Ministry decided to strike 
at the heart of the power of the parlements by adopting the plan of 
Lamoignon, garde des sceaux, for thereform of the whole judicial system, 
and the setting up of a royal cour pleniére in place of the rebellious 
sovereign courts. At this the storm burst, with all the greater force 
because the privileged orders had recently acquired a new instrument 
for the manifestation of their ambitions. The attempt of the govern- 
ment, in 1787, to conciliate opposition by establishing provincial 
assemblies in all généralités that did not possess local états, had opened 
a wide gate for aristocratic revolt. In Normandy, Franche-Comté, 
Dauphiné, the demand for the restoration of ancient provincial liberties 
had already been raised. At Pau, the nobles spread the rumour 
among the peasants that the king intended to impose. new and even 
heavier’ taxes upon them, and were able to provoke an insurrection 
that brought back the exiled parlement. The attempt to secure regis- 
tration of the Lamoignon edicts also led to disorders at Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Dijon. ‘At Rennes a violent struggle took place, the royal 
commandant and intendant being besieged in the former’s hotel. 
Disturbances continued in Brittany throughout the winter. In 
Grenoble the rioting led up to an illegal convocation of the provincial 
dats, suspended since the reign of Louis XIII. The parlement declared 
that if the edicts were not withdrawn Dauphiné “ would regard itself 
as disengaged from its oath of fidelity to the sovereign.”” For this the 
parlementaires were exiled from Grenoble, but the populace, aided 
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by bands of peasants, attacked the royal troops and compelled the 
commandant to reinstate them. During the struggle provoked 
the edicts of May 1788, for the first time, in a lay question, even the 
clergy took sides against the crown. With the privileged clagges 
combining thus in open resistance to royal authority, defying 
intendants, seizing control of cities, fighting royal troops, convokj 
illegal assemblies and raising rebellious mobs of townsfolk and peasants, 
the first scenes in the Revolution were enacted; and it was not asq 
revolt of the people that it began. It could more reasonably be de. 
scribed, as on historical precedent might have been expected, as a 
Fronde. 

But even the privileged orders could see that the days of naked 
feudal right were over. Requiring a principle to justify their attacks 
on royal authority, the parlements, and some of the noblesse, had put 
forward the rights of the nation, which they claimed to represent, 
This claim was a difficult one to render plausible and it was gradually 
abandoned in favour of a demand for the convocation of états générauz. 
Here was a slogan on which the privileged classes could unite with the 
middle-classes, because both could interpret it in a sense favourable 
to themselves. The privileged orders took it for granted that the 
états would meet “in accordance with the form observed in 1614,” 
as the Parlement of Paris declared in September 1788. The traditional 
form of procedure, of course, put effective control of the actions of 
the éats in the hands of the two superior orders. They did not appre. 
ciate how much conditions had changed since last the états générauz 
had met. They did not realise the threat to their social predominance 
implied in the rise of what the extremer revolutionaries later called 
an aristocratie d’argent, who. regarded themselves as better entitled 
than the parlements or the two upper Orders to speak in the name of 
the nation, and who, after the declaration of September, became vocal 
in defence of their claims. The assertion of the undefined general 
principle of the sovereignty of the nation, which the propaganda of 
the parlements had done so much to popularise, was reduced to specific 
terms in the petitions which now began to descend on the Royal Council, 
demanding double representation for the Third Estate and voting by 
head instead of by order. Necker, who, as a leading representative 
of the moneyed men, was the latest of those to be charged with the 
task of unravelling the financial tangle, naturally became the advocate 
of the dédoublement, though—illogically enough—not of the sub- 
stitution of voting by head for voting by order. The king, in full 
session of the Council, with the queen, against custom, also present, 
accepted Necker’s proposal, in which its supporters saw a means of 
calling the tiers état to the defence of the monarchy against the aristo- 
cratic revolt. Meanwhile the tiers état in the country was fighting its 
own battle, actively challenging the leadership of the privileged classes, 
conducting a bitter pamphlet warfare against them, and even, for 
example at Rennes, instigating outbreaks of popular violence. To 
the revolt of the aristocracy of the sword and robe against royal 
authority was thus added a growing revolt of the tiers état against the 
privileged orders. 

The movement of the tiers, it must be emphasised, although based 
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on the principle of the legislative sovereignty of the people, expounded 
by many writers, and latest and most influentially by Sieyes, was not 
directed against the existence of the monarchy. There was practically 
no anti-monarchical feeling in France, outside the ranks of the rebellious 
nobles and parlementaires. When the Third Estate assembled at 
Versailles it was full of loyal hopes for co-operation with the king in a 
rogramme of root-and-branch reform. “Sire,” they addressed the 
ing, “‘ your faithful Commons will never forget what they owe their 
kings; never will they forget that natural alliance of Throne and 
People against the various aristocracies, the power of which can only 
be established on the ruins of royal authority and public happiness.” 
They were echoing, had they known it, the argument which had im- 
ressed the king and queen at the meeting of the Council in which 
the double representation had been decided upon—that “the royal 
‘authority has everything to fear from the two powerful bodies; it 
has everything to gain by allying itself with the people; the smallest 
favour is sufficient to bind the people to the Crown.” The last observa- 
tion, it is true, was excessively optimistic, but the obvious dénouement 
to the aristocratic revolt in France should indeed have been the union 
of Crown and tiers état to sweep away the privileges which were harmful 
to the interests of both. Those who, like Mirabeau, grasped the 
pattern of the contemporary scene, undoubtedly envisaged such: an 
alliance; but, as so often happens in history, on a stage set for one 
play another was to be performed. The privileged classes, in the 
course of the eighteenth century, had undone an important part of the 
work of Louis XIV by infiltrating, in more or less parasitic forms, into 


the royal administration. Consequently, in 1789 the — had to face, 
r 


as well as hostility from his own family and treachery from Orleans, 
the aristocratic prejudices of the Court, and the sabotaging of pro- 


.vincial administration by his own servants. The royal government 


was too closely bound up with the existing structure of society 

to be capable of filling the role for which circumstances appeared to 

have cast it. The monarchy was destined to be ruined in the attempt 

to ch its historic enemy, the nobdlesse, from its historic ally, the 
ple. 

The tragedy of the Crown had a classic inevitability about it. 
The imminence of financial disaster forced the monarchy between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the privileged orders and the tiers 
dat. The traditional remedy of the ancien régime for financial diffi- 
culties was the declaration of a state bankruptcy and a general repudia- 
tion and scaling down of royal debts. The growing strength of financial 
interests in France, represented even in the Royal Council in the person 
of Necker, prohibited the king from having recourse to such a solution. 
On the other hand, we have already seen the reaction of the privileged 
orders to the attempt by the Crown to increase its revenue from 
taxation: the Notables had failed to bring aid to the Crown, and 
the device of provincial assemblies had proved worse than inadequate. 
The Royal Council, having exhausted its resources, gave way to the 
demand for ¢tats générauz, partly hoping thereby to put pressure on 
the ee orders and so obtain increased taxation from them, 
partly to by-pass the aristocratic agitation for provincial ¢fats and 
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satisfy the demands of the middle-classes for a national representatign, 
With this effort, however, the initiative of the Ministry was exhausted, 
While the election of the deputies was taking place it remained passiyg 
the single still point in the midst of universal ferment. The trouble 
was that its motive force had to come from the king, in whom both 
Ministry and Council found their only source of unity, and the ki 
who had been galvanized into an unnatural and unusual effort of 
decision by the continued state of crisis, and had convoked the da 
généraux, was capable of no more. His chief minister, Necker, he 
disliked and distrusted. Lacking a single will, the Ministry continued 
to vacillate ineffectively, while the tiers état overcame the resistance 
of the other orders and the spasmodic opposition of the king, and 
transformed itself into a National Assembly claiming full legislative 
sovereignty. Already, during the discussion of cahiers and election 
of deputies, the privileged orders had found that instead of continuing 
their offensive against the Crown they were having to turn round to 
defend themselves against attacks from below. With the meeting 
of the dats généraux, in fact, the Revolution passed into its second 
phase: the aristocratic revolt against the Crown was now to be over. 
shadowed by the struggle between the privileged orders and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, who formed the dominant element in the fiers 
dat. Just as the parlements had incited the mob against the ry 
representatives, so now the leaders of the tiers turned the mobs of t 
towns against the privileged orders, who proved equally incapable of 
defending themselves. After two or three months of rioting many of 
the leaders of the aristocratic revolt implicitly recognised that they 
were beaten, at least for the time being, and followed the king’s brother, 
Artois, in the first emigration of 1789. 

This was the end, for effective purposes, of the Fronde of 1788, 
but it was not the end of the complications that were to follow in the 
train of the aristocratic revolt: a third aspect of the revolutionary 
struggle had already exhibited its first manifestation. The electoral 
campaign, and the triangular struggle between royal administration, 
privileged orders and bourgeoisie, were producing a general relaxation 
of social discipline. An economic crisis coincided with the political 
one. Unemployment, rising prices and bad harvests had caused wide- 
spread distress, which greatly increased the floating population of the 
towns, especially Paris. In both town and country during 1789 there 
were outbreaks of popular violence directed towards social and not 
political ends. In large areas of the countryside they took the form 
of that extraordinary manifestation of mass psychology called the 
Great Fear, which developed in some provinces into a veritable jacquerie 
and war against the chdteauz. The famous night of the Fourth of 
August, when the privileged classes made a holocaust of their feudal 
privileges, was an attempt to stem the tide of peasant unrest, but the 
concessions meant much less than they appeared to on the surface, 
for the peasants were expected to pay compensation at the market 
value for the abolition of all rights except those which could be proved 
to derive from personal serfdom. In Paris even more dangerous forces 
were at work. The financiers, terrified lest the king should have 
recourse to a repudiation of debts, saw their only salvation in keeping 
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Necker in the key position of Controller-General, against the pressure 
of the Court. When he was dismissed in July 1789 they closed the 
Bourse. Evidence for other activities on their part, and less legal 
onés, is naturally not easy to find, but the assault on the Bastille follows 
with remarkable promptitude on the fall of Necker, and at least we 
can say that the nice faith of the nineteenth century in the spontaneity 
of popular demonstrations has been largely undermined. Someone 
Srovided the money for displays of fireworks, and for the payment 
of agitators, who, if they did not create mob passions, at least canalised 
their expression. One undoubted influence stimulating popular  dis- 
turbances was the clique surrounding the Duke of Orleans, whose 
ambitions pointed at the throne, and who had turned the Palais Royal 
into a veritable headquarters of revolution. 
ainst the mobs let loose in Paris the authorities had no defence 
save the gardes frangaises, scattered through the city, themselves 
influenced by the agitation, and already mutinous because of recent 
attempts to enforce a severer discipline. In place of forming a bulwark 
for law and order, they provided a backbone for the revolutionary 
mobs. How far such episodes as the attack on the Bastille, or the 
march to Versailles and the forced transfer of king and Assembly to 
Paris, were premeditated, we cannot say. The Revolution did not 
follow any deliberate plan. The tiers had no scheme for the guidance 
or control of the forces of popular violence they had let loose. From 
summer 1789 to summer 1791, in fact, two separate revolutionary 
movements were proceeding concurrently but independently. All 
over France revolutionary agitators were leading the people towards 
the progressive destruction of organised government. Meariwhile 
the National Assembly, in apparently interminable debates, was 
devoting itself to drawing up a Declaration of Rights, a constitution 
and a system of local government. It abolished many abuses and 
laid the legislative foundations for many valuable reforms, but it did 
tically nothing to check the decay of authority. On the contrary, 
y confiscating the lands of the Church, and voting the Civil Consti- 
tution of the clergy, it prepared the way for the addition of religious 
to political causes of civil strife. The single revolutionary leader with 
a clearly envisaged policy for strengthening the powers of government 
was Mirabeau. Upholding the constitutional authority of the king, 
he claimed—not in public—“ I am the only man in this patriotic em 
who can speak thus without having to perform a volte-face. I have 
never adopted their romance, nor their metaphysic, nor their useless 
crimes.” But the failure of his attempt to guide king and Assembly 
along the same road in double harness was in the nature of things. 
His death did not ruin the monarchy, the writing was already on the 
wall. The leaders of the noblesse, who should have been the support 
of the throne, had from the beginning despaired’ of constitutional 
monarchy. They had adopted a politique du pire, which aimed at 
ruining the Revolution by encouraging its excesses. They only suc- 
ceeded in dragging the monarchy down in their own ruin. When, in 
September 1791, the National Assembly, having completed its work, 
dissolved, France seemed to many observers to have disintegrated into 
& conglomeration of anarchic republics. The disastrous flight to 
No. 111.—voL, xxx. H 
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Varennes finally determined the failure of the poor ineffectual king 
as a constitutional monarch. But the privileged orders were not the 
gainers by the Revolution they had initiated. The petrified park. 
mentaires, the irresponsible noblesse, had long since lost the game they 
had started. It was not yet clear who had won it. 


ALFRED CoBBay, 





REVIEWS 


English Social History: A Survey of Six Centuries, Chaucer to Queen 
Victoria. By G. M. Trevetyan, O.M. xii + 628 pp. Long- 
mans. 1944. 21s. 


To give in a single volume an account of six centuries of English 
social history, an account which treats some parts of the subject 
admirably, and which is always interesting and frequently stimulating, 
isno mean achievement. This Dr. Trevelyan has done. Love of his 
subject, a rich store of reading, a fine perception of the significant, 
fluency in narration, and occasionally acute powers of reflection, have 
combined to render his book so entrancing that, once the reader is 
fairly started, he will not easily put it down until he has reached the 
end. But, despite its great merits, the reader, as he progresses, will 
feel a growing uneasiness that terminates in positive dissatisfaction. 
This is due not to occasional errors of detail or questionable passages ; 
what is wrong is the absence of any satisfactory intellectual construc- 
tion. There are grave defects in definition, plan, and treatment; 
some account of them is necessary for a just estimate of the book. 

First the subject. ‘‘Social history might be defined negatively as 
the history of a people with the politics left out.” Fortunately Dr. 
. Trevelyan goes farther. Social history is related to both economic 
history and political history, but does not merely provide the link 
between them. “It has also its own positive value and peculiar 
concern. Its scope may be defined as the daily life of the inhabitants 
of the land in past ages : this includes the human as well as the economic 
relation of different classes to one another, the character of family and 
household life, the conditions of labour and of leisure, the attitude 
of man to nature, the culture of each age as it arose out of these general 
conditions of life, and took ever-changing forms in religion, literature 
and music, architecture, learning and thought.” If social history is 
to include so much it surely cannot exclude so important an element 
in the life of any society as politics. This is not the place in which 
to attempt a definition; but if the history of a society is to be broken 
up, whether subjectively or objectively, into a number of separate 
kinds of history, then each kind, and among them social history, 
however much it may deal with the same matter as political or economic 
or religious or any other kind of history, must have a rational basis. 

The plan of the book raises a number of problems. In view of the 
difficulty of dividing his subject into periods, Dr. Trevelyan has thought 
it best “to tell the story as life is presented on the stage, that is to 
say by a series of scenes divided by intervals of time.”’ The comparison 
suggests either a very crude species of play or a very undeveloped 
attitude towards drama; but there is cael a confusion of two 
meanings of the word scene. What Dr. Trevelyan has produced is a 


' The book was first published in the United States and Canada in 1942. 
The present edition is ‘‘ printed by Novographic Process,”’ and appears to be a 
photographic facsimile of the original edition. 
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series of panoramas, Chaucer’s England, Caxton’s England, and » 
on, in the manner of the first four chapters of his Blenheim or Macaulay's 
third chapter. The result is more like detached chapters from g 
dozen different books than a single book, but a rigorous division into 
a series of tableaux vivanis is prevented on the one side because li 
necessity forbids the frequent recurrence of similar descriptions, on 
the other because, fortunately, Dr. Trevelyan is aware that he has to 
trace development and not merely to describe usage. The result js 
a hybrid treatment, so fluid that it is difficult to find any topic, and 
so unsystematic that it is almost impossible to tell what the book 
contains and what it omits. 

In so short a work on so large a subject there must be selection of 
topics. Students will differ in their judgements as to what should be 
included. But there are too many omissions apparently due to over. 
sight. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act inflicted hardships on certain 
sections of society and is mentioned in that connection when they 
were rectified in the nineteenth century; the benefits which it con. 
ferred on every class and every section of society are nowhere mentioned, 
nor indeed the Act itself. Imprisonment for debt is mentioned only 
casually; insurance in any form not at all. The house as architecture 
is fairly fully treated; the house as a machine in which to live only 
occasionally (this seems to be due to misapprehension of the require. 
ments of social history rather than to defects in the plan). There isa 
little about the miracle plays (with a good quotation from Dr. Maynard 
Smith); rather more about the stage in the time of Elizabeth and from 
the Restoration to the close of the eighteenth century; nothing about 
it under the earlier Stuarts or in the nineteenth century; and it is 
curious that a writer who so markedly prefers the country to the town 
should have nothing to say about the traditional folk-play. Police 
systems are fairly adequately treated; for the postal service nothing 
before Rowland Hill; water supply and similar urban necessities, 
nothing before the nineteenth century. And so on. While some of 
these omissions are presumably attributable to selection, it is difficult 
to account for others except as a result of defects in the plan. 

In the treatment there frequently appears to be a lack of analysis 
and integration. English society throughout the period covered by 
the book is complex, and at any moment there are a number of divergent 
and sometimes contradictory tendencies. While making them all fit 
into a single formula is best left to the generalisers, something more 
is to be expected of the historian than describing each in turn with- 
out examining their relationship to the civilisation'of their time. In 
some of Dr. Trevelyan’s chapters no logical order is visible; topics 
hook onto one another as best they may, with little regard to thei 
proper connections. To illustrate this adequately it would be neces- 
sary to analyse a whole chapter; but such —— may be noted as 
that on the grand tour, placed in the middle of an account of eighteenth- 


1 There are also two chapters on Scotland at the beginning and the end of 
the eighteenth century. For the crude ending of the history in 1901 the best 
excuse is that put forward for its opening in the fourteenth century, the author's 
convenience, The opening paragraph of the introduction, offering this excuse, 
might be more happily expressed. 
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century roads, instead of with education or culture; or that on “ the 
horrible mania for persecuting witches ” in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, which is inserted between church courts and anti- 
clericalism. 

While the defective construction of the book emerges only gradually, 
the almost unvarying merit of the details is immediately apparent. 
Much is due to Dr. Trevelyan’s attitude towards his subject. He starts 
out from men and women, not from types and abstractions; even 
though he is bound very largely to describing systems, and although 
there is scarcely enough, for so miscellaneous a work, about the moral 
condition of the people in the various periods, the human element is 
never far beneath the surface. The frequent and admirable quotations 
contribute towards this. Further, Dr. Trevelyan has no general 
theories to be proved at any cost; at the most a broad-minded interest 
in social improvement and marked preferences for the country as against 
the town, for the eighteenth as against all other centuries. These 
preferences lead to such admirable passages as those on the Agricul- 
tural Revolution and on the Hanoverian episcopate, but everywhere 
there occur reflective summaries which can derive only from mastery 
of the subject, such as those on the economic and social development 
which was a prerequisite for the Civil War and on the significance of 
Peterloo. If the reader occasionally finds himself in Arcady, or 
wonders why he should always be meeting Dr. Primrose and never the 
reverend Mr. Trulliber, that is nothing in comparison to the descrip- 
tions throughout the book of the utilisation of the land and the 
generally unbiassed view of men and women. 

The art-history suffers from ignorance of modern study of the 
subject. In the treatment of the press in the seventeenth century 
there are some errors and emphasis is laid on the wrong features in 
its development. False emphasis again appears in the account of 
the disappearance of Restoration Whitehall at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, but here the exclusion of any political element is perhaps responsi- 
ble; the disappearance of the court as a social centre is far less im- 
portant than the growing severance between the administration of 
the royal household and that of the country; if the latter was not as 
yet national or even parliamentary, it was at any rate no longer 
primarily royal. But Dr. Trevelyan has too little to say about the 
moral and social effects of the Revolution and its financial sequels. 
The careful reader will in fact find passages to question in almost 
every part of the book 1; they should, however, be seen in their due 
proportion to the whole. 

For teachers and advanced students the book should provide 
invaluable help towards the ordering as well as the enrichment of their 
knowledge. It should render even greater service to the less advanced. 
For them its defects will not be readily perceptible, while the freshness 
and the glow, the wisdom and the aaiiens the absence of anything 
mean or cheap—the enchantment of Dr. Trevelyan’s writing—should 


_ 2 On p. 289 the term “‘ Liberties ’’—the Liberties of the City of London—- 
is wrongly used. They were the extra-murdl areas governed by the City; their 
westward limit is marked by Temple-Bar and Holborn Bar. Apart from this 
error the general statements here about slum-dwellers need modification. 9 
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instil in them a love of the subject and give them a preliminary sketch 
to be elaborated by more advanced and more specialised reading.! 
’ E. S. pe Bese. 


Canterbury Cathedral Priory. By R. A. L. SmirH. xi + 237 pp, 
(Cambridge Studies in Economic History.) Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 


Deatu has overtaken the author of this book when he was just 
beginning to reveal his quality as a student of medieval history. It jg 
asad loss toscholarship, but while we must lament his untimely passi 
we can at least be grateful for this monograph, in which he was able 
to put together a synthesis of the results of his intensive study of the 
literature and records of a great monastic institution. 

In embarking upon such a study the author was not, as he himself 
well realised, the first in the field. Many distinguished historians and 
antiquaries preceded him in the investigation of Christ Church history, 
But his own special interests gave him a stimulus for a fresh treatment 
of the materials. While the political and religious history of the 
Priory has been exhaustively treated by such earlier historians as 
Bishop Stubbs, Dr. Sheppard, and the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, the rich 
manuscript sources available have been very little used for studying 
the administrative and economic history of the foundation. Indeed, 
the only serious contribution to that aspect of the institution has been 
Dr. J. F. Nichols’ study of the history of the Christ Church property 
in the Essex custody, the value of which Dr. Smith fully appreciated. 
His claim for his own book was that it was an attempt to fill the gap 
by giving a tolerably complete account of the administrative and 
economic history of Christ Church based largely on the manuscript 
material in the Canterbury archives. In his chapters on estate manage- 
ment his attention was largely confined to the Kentish group of manors, 
for he realised that there was no point in studying the Essex group, 
since Dr. Nichols had covered the ground adequately, and the manors 
held by the house in other counties were comparatively unimportant. 

His monograph well justifies the claim he put forward for his work. 
It will appeal to students of monastic institutions and to economic 
historians. The former will find here an admirable picture of the 
actual day-by-day administration and life of a flourishing monastic 
house, while the latter are given a vivid account of the way in which 
the Priory worked its Kentish estates, and the reaction of changes in 
agrarian economy and agricultural administration upon the financial 
triumphs and difficulties within the house itself. Not the least of the 
many merits of his study is the clear way in which this reaction is 
brought out throughout the long history of the foundation. 

The general reader will be attracted to the book by the clarity of 
the author’s exposition and the logical framework upon which he 
worked. After an admirable brief survey of the formation of the 

1 Some statements about sexual morality might be omitted or altered. The 
appearance of the book is poor. The citation of sources for quotations, etc., 18 
untidy, and a trick of using capital letters for the various centuries is more irritat- 
ing than helpful. There are maps ‘of England on the end-papers and a good 


series of outline maps to show the growth of London. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Trevelyan will publish an amply illustrated edition after the War. 
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house and the sources of its revenue, the author treats in great detail, 
put very clearly, the nature of the complicated central financial system 
puilt up slowly through the centuries, and the elaborate household 
organisation and expenditure necessary for dealing with its income. 
Then, after a synthesis which describes the constitutional organisation 
of the chapter, exchequer, and chancery, he examines the composition 
of the Prior’s Council and the nature of the liberty of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. The foundations have thus been prepared for a study of 
the economic side of the subject. This begins with a description of its 
manorial administration, and succeeding chapters treat of rent and 
labour problems, arable and pasture farming, marsh embankment, 
land drainage, and sea defence, while a final chapter gathers together 
the threads which made up the last century and a half of the founda- 
tion’s history. There is an admirable bibliography. The work was 
well done; and the result is a monograph of distinction, a worthy 
memorial to the author, and an acquisition to the series of Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History in which it appears. 
C. H. WILLiaMs. 


Franciscan Papers, Lists, and Documents. By A. G. Lirritz. 1943. 
xii + 262 pp. Manchester University Press. 21s. 


Tue discriminating reader will learn more about true scholarship 
from the short preface to this book than he could find in many a 
treatise, but that is not due to any deliberate intention on the part 
of the author. It is just Dr. Little being himself. 

The preface begins with an explanation that the secretary of the 
Manchester University Press asked him to prepare a new edition of 
his Studies in English Franciscan History. After spending some time 
in revising the book the author decided .against a new edition, and 
proposed instead a collection of scattered papers, to which the Press 
readily agreed. Then came the problem of what to include. Survey- 
ing his numerous contributions, Dr. Little, with characteristic modesty, 
found it easier to exclude. Now it is two papers on the sources for 
the history of St. Francis. Can they goin? No, “ though useful in 
their day, they are out of date,” so the recent book by Dr. Moorman 
is recommended as taking their place. Another paper appeared in the 
same year as one published by a continental scholar. Dr. Little’s 
paper was based on an English record source, the other was a collection 
of documents from the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is difficult to 
define the relation of the two sources, and for Dr. Little it is impossible 
to consult the Paris manuscripts: ‘in these circumstances it did not 
seem right to reprint my article.” Many of his papers Dr. Little 
would have liked to include, but they have been ruthlessly sacrificed 
because he wanted to leave room for lists and documents. To what 
end? The three lists have been selected as giving a necessary frame- 
work for a history of the English Franciscans. In other words, they 
are offered as a foundation on which some other scholar or scholars 
may build. 

None of these points will escape those who have learned to know 
and admire this doyen of Franciscan scholars: they add the charm 
of his personality to a volume which all students in his field will be 
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glad to possess. And they, too, will be gladdened by the little tou, 
in the dedication, which, we suspect, meant more to Dr. Little thay 
all the learning in his papers—“ To my wife in the year of our golden 
wedding.” 

Most of the papers which have survived the test and appear jp 
this volume will be well known to students, for they will have me 
them in the Transactions of the British Society of Franciscan Studies, 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, in the pages of the English 
Historical Review and elsewhere. They vary from charming essays in 
popularisation like that on the seventh centenary of St. Francis of 
Assisi or the tribute of personal friendship to Paul Sabatier, historian 
of St. Francis, to the more erudite contribution on Brother William of 
England and some Franciscan drawings in the Matthew Paris manu. 
scripts, or concerning the authorship of the Lanercast Chronicle, or 
the Franciscan School at Oxford or one on the friars and the foundation 
of the faculty of theology in the University of Cambridge, with its 
characteristic last sentence to the effect that ‘‘ the history of the 
Cambridge priory still remains to be written.” And all students of 
medieval thought will be glad to have in this handy form his valuable 
paper on Roger Bacon. 

Specialists will, as we have indicated, turn for guidance and fresh 
inspiration to the new material in the lists and documents. But if 
anyone is making a first acquaintance with Dr. Little’s work it may 
be well to remind him that there is still much to be gleaned in places 
where this modest scholar has left much good material unharvested. 
To take one example, his contributions to the English Historical 
Review extend over a period of fifty years, but they are here repre- 
sented by only one paper and a list. But it is something to havea 
first anthology which has received the personal imprimatur of so fasti- 
dious a scholar. C. H. WILLias. 


A History of the Czechs and Slovaks. By R. W. Srton-Watson. 
1943. London: Hutchinson and Co. 413 pp. 1ds. 


‘“* PzopLe of whom we know nothing.” It is not too much to say 
that this phrase sums up in Professor Seton-Watson’s mind all the 
criminal ignorance and fatal lack of appreciation of the issues at stake 
which led to the fall of Czecho-Slovakia, but which did not, and could 
not, save the world from war. This study, as lucid as it is profound, 
is his own contribution towards the dispelling of that ignorance, and 
by writing it he has laid us all deeply in his debt. 

To present such a complicated history in one volume was a stupend- 
ous task, and one that perhaps no one else was so fitted to accomplish, 
but his aim has been fully achieved, so that the student now has for 
the history of the Czechs and Slovaks a classic comparable to that 
which he has for England in the work of G. M. Trevelyan. 

Beginning with the origins of the Bohemian state from about the 
year A.D. 620, the narrative swéeps on in close detail and scholarly 
generalisation (always based on ample evidence) to the tragic situation 
of autumn 1943, but ending on the note of faith: ‘“ All ranks and 
ages stand braced and eager for the hour of supreme effort when, a8 
Comenius prayed three centuries ago, God shall again lift the clouds 
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of wrath from the Czech nation.” To attempt anything in the way 
of a general summary of a book that covers so wide a field would be 
impossible—one can only point out that there appears to be no move- 
ment or personality affecting Central Europe since the seventh century 
that does not fall naturally oa ee as the difficult, complex, but 
fascinating story is developed. Heroes like Huss and Comenius, who 
belong to the whole world, take on a new significance as their lives are 
seen against the background of their national setting, and others “ of 
whom we know nothing,” like K. H. Macha and Bernhard Bolzano, 
are introduced to us so that for the first time we can appreciate the 
contribution of this part of Europe to the way of life for which civilisa- 
tion is fighting. 

The struggles which have convulsed Europe from the Middle Ages 
onwards are seen from a new and very illuminating perspective. War 
and oppression have deprived the Czechs and the Slovaks of much 
that makes life significant during the course of the centuries, and if 
as peoples they have made mistakes, the part they are shown to have 
played proves them to have made no small contribution to European 
development, and more than worthy of national independence. 

When it comes to contemporary history, Professor Seton-Watson 
writes as one moved to the depths by his strong conviction of the 
utter tragedy of British and French policy towards Czecho-Slovakia 
in the face of the Nazi menace. Shirking nothing, and giving scrupul- 
ous, wise consideration to every aspect of the sad story, his last pages 
are not so much a history as an indictment, but just because he is so 
careful not to indulge in unsubstantiated denunciation, and because 
he does not hesitate to give facts that may qualify his own side of the 
case, and finally because of his unique knowledge, “‘ he speaks as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” He presents an unanswer- 
able case to the apologists of appeasement. 

Apart from the historical narrative, the book is a mine of informa- 
tion on constitutional organisation. There does not seem to be any 
point, no matter how obscure or difficult, which is not made clear in 
terse, plain terms. For that alone the student will find it almost 
impossible to exhaust its wealth—the section on the Ausgleich of 1867 
(pp. 205-9), for example, is a model of lucid explanation. 

The style—that of chapters divided into definite subject sections 
—makes the volume most easy to use as a source, and convenient to 
read as a connected story. Three genealogical tables elucidating the 
relations between the Premyslides and the Habsburgs, between the 
Houses of Luxembourg, Jagiellon and Habsburg, and the Habsburg 
intermarriages and those of the House of Habsburg-Lorraine form 
the first four appendices. A fifth appendix deals with the insincere 
pilgrimages of Henlein to England. A usefully full index and critical 
ibliography complete this brilliant work. 


A young Czech fleeing from Prague in January 1939 was heard to 
say wistfully, “‘ We had freedom, but it was over in a night.” If the 
lesson of this book is learned as its author intends, freedom may return, 
not only to Prague, and it may not be over in a night. 

WINIFRED TaFFs. 
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The American Department of the British Government, 1768-1782. By 
Marcaret M. Spector. 1940. 181 pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P.S. King. 9s. 


Tue creation of a third secretary of state, specifically to deal with 
colonial affairs, was the subject of a short article by Dr. A. H. Basye 
in the American Historical Review in 1922, and was discussed } 
Professor Mark Thomson in his book on The Secretaries of State, 168]- 
1782. The subject, however, is sufficiently important for the fuller 
treatment which it has now received from Mrs. Spector. Her book jg 
a post-graduate thesis of a meritorious kind, sound in its conclusions 
and clear and competent in its presentation. It does not show any 
particular breadth or originality of approach, and there is a certain 
reluctance to admit the extent to which its conclusions, especially 
about the origin of the secretaryship, have been anticipated by Dr. 
Thomson. He printed in appendices two documents, ‘‘ Considerations 
on the Appointment of a Secretary of State for the Plantations,” and 
a report, probably by Wedderburn, of a debate in the House of Lords 
on the colonial secretaryship, which Dr. Spector cites without reference 
to their being already in print. She breaks new ground in regard to 
the details of organisation and personnel, and in her attempt to estimate 
the influence of the under-secretaries, of whom John Pownall of the 
Board of Trade and William Knox, who had served his official ap. 
prenticeship in Georgia, were the most important. They were both 
“ strong exponents of the theory of colonial dependence and Paria. 
mentary supremacy over the American Colonies.’’ As Mrs. Spector 
rightly says, “the ‘ experts ’ who threw the weight of their influence 
on the British side both before and during the Revolution must ... 
bear their share of responsibility for the outcome.” But she inclines 
to think that on the whole “ the creation of the American Department 
had a more direct effect upon English politics than upon colonial 
policy.’ This has the incidental result, which is not of course Mrs. 
Spector’s fault, that her book can hardly be ranked as a major con- 
tribution to British colonial history. W. P. MoRRELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. F. D. 8. Darwin has produced an attractive, and on the whole 
a scholarly little essay on The English Medieval Recluse (S.P.C.K., 
6s.). As he rightly points out, much confusion has been caused by 
the failure of historians to distinguish between the hermit and the 
anchoret, and his first task is to bring together a collection of refer- 
ences illustrating the misconceptions and stressing the difference 
between the hermit, a solitary person who wandered about at liberty, 
and the anchoret, who passed his or her life shut up in a cell. The 
author has worked very carefully through such printed sources as 
Chancery rolls and episcopal registers, and texts like the Regula 
Solitariorum of Grimlaic, the De Vita Eremitica of Ailred, the Ancien 
Riwle, and Johannes Busch’s De Reformatione Monasteriorum. From 
these sources he has created a picture of the anchoret’s life, the types 
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of individuals who were attracted to the life of a recluse, the “ anchor- 

e” in which he spent his days, the nature of the solitary life and 
enclosure, the kind of benefactions and endowments which the recluse 
received. The result is a useful introduction to a bypath of medieval 
ecclesiastical history which is not too well known, and it should attract 
many readers. 


ProressoR LyNN THORNDIKE has contributed to the series of 
“ Records of Civilisation—Sources and Studies ” edited by the Depart- 
ment of History, Columbia University, a handy volume illustrating the 
history of medieval education, entitled University Records and Tafe in 
the Middle Ages (Columbia University Press, 36s. 6d.). 

The translations from texts (176 in number) are arranged chrono- 
logically, and are drawn from various sources. As might be expected, 
the records of the University of Paris, so accessible in the Chartularium 
wniversitates Parisiensis, have been found a happy hunting ground (78 
of the items come from this source), but the records of other universities 
of Europe, such as Fournier’s edition of the statutes and privileges of 
other French universities, the published Urkundenbuch for Heidelberg. 
Malagola’s edition of the statutes of Bologna and other similar source- 
books, have been used to advantage. And contemporary authors like 
John of Salisbury, Antonino, archbishop of Florence, and Pierre 
Dubois supply some interesting human touches. The result is a lively 
picture of medieval university life in all its varied aspects, with the 
personal and human side by no means sacrificed to the institutional. 

The book in itself provides an admirable introduction to medieval 
university life, or it could be used side by side with the numerous 
general histories which should be found in any well-equipped student 
library. The editor has wisely tried to give long extracts which give 
an adequate picture of the topic he is seeking to illustrate, so that his 
collection avoids the defect so common in such anthologies which give 
rise to the criticism that they are collections of snippets illustrating 
everything at large and nothing in particular. Space forbids the 
mention of the subjects covered, but the reader can be recommended 
to sample them for himself. Even specialists will find some things 
that will repay them for their search. Despite the references in the 
introduction the keen young student might well have one grievance : 
he will doubtless wish for a select bibliography to help him on his way 
to further study. C. H. W. 


In How to Study an Old Church (Batsford, 6s.) Mr. A. Needham 
has catered for those who like looking at our wealth of ecclesiastical 
monuments, but do so with little knowledge of Church history and 
architecture. He aims at helping them by illustration rather than 
by textual exposition. Objects of interest, such as towers and spires, 
fonts, bench ends, windows, are briefly described and defined, and 
each section is accompanied by a page of illustrations of these objects, 
often from the author’s own sketches collected from numerous English 
churches. By these means the reader can ‘identify the type to which 
any specimen he is examining belongs. The idea is an interesting one, 
and the book provides young students with an admirable introduction 
to medieval architecture. While most of the illustrations are admir- 
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ably chosen, it is regrettable that the small size of some of them makes 
identification sometimes difficult. This, however, is a fault of produc. 
tion due to the desire to keep the pricé as low as possible, and is not 
the author’s responsibility. The great merit of the work is the emphasis 
it lays on the use of the comparative method of study, and an intelligent 
young reader will find it an attractive incentive to further study. It 
should find a place on the school book-shelf. 


In A Short History of the Worshipful Company of the Coopers of 
London (privately printed, Cambridge University Press, 1944), Sir 
William Foster, who has twice been its Master, narrates the history 
of the Coopers’ Company since its emergence from the medieval 
twilight. The company was incorporated in 1501 by a charter which 
gave it control over all coopers in London and its suburbs. In the 
course of the eighteenth century the trade emancipated itself, and 
shortly after 1786 the sealing of casks came to anend. The company 
has how little connection with the coopers’ craft, which is declining; 
its chief duty is the administration of various charities. 

The history of the company’s successive halls—the third was 
destroyed on 29 December 1940—is very carefully traced, with excerpts 
from Faithorne’s and Horwood’s maps to show the sites which they 
occupied, that of the first and second being now covered by the 
Guildhall, while the third is immediately to its north; views and maps 
complete this part of the story. From 1803 to 1826 the company 
improved its precarious financial condition by letting the hall to the 
Commissioners of State Lotteries, but for two centuries and more the 
most noticeable use of the hall was for the company’s feasts. An 
account of the company’s three principal charities shows it in more 
serious mood. 

One interesting point is that it was a member of the Coopers’ Com- 
pany who first contested the claim made by the twelve great companies, 
that the Lord Mayor must belong to one of themselves; this was in 
1742; hitherto members of the minor companies had been translated 
to one or other of the great companies prior to standing for the office. 
An appendix giving biographies of the eight members of the company 
who attained the mayoralty, and of five others who became sheriffs, 
is not the least attractive part of this pleasing and we cr a 

. 8. DE B. 


THE High Master of St. Paul’s School explains in his preface that 
he was led to write this book, Founded wpon the Seas (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), as a tribute to the men of the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine for their service during the war. It is, in 
fact, a straight re-telling of the story of English overseas expansion 
from. 1550 to 1616. Mr. Oakeshott is familiar with the contemporary 
sources in this field and with recent work on the subject, and he points 
out that his book is not a new treatment and that it suffers from war- 
time limitations in book-supply. Within these limits the book is 
useful one. It is inevitable that it should challenge comparison with 
Dr. J. A. Williamson’s Age of Drake, whose field it so nearly parallels, 
but while it has not the sweep and balance of that admirable survey, 
it hes distinct merits of its own. Mr. Oakeshott has by his agile 
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mind and his wide reading illuminated many aspects of his story. 
He is at his best in his telling of the naval actions of the period and 
he gives graphic and detailed pictures, illustrated by contemporary 
and later charts, of such episodes as San Juan de Ulua, Cathagena and 
Cadiz. His frequent illustrative extracts are skilfully woven into the 
narrative and they are often fresh and unexpected, even though many 
of them are from Hakluyt and equally well-known quarries. 

It is perhaps surprising that, given Mr. Oakeshott’s inspiration, 
there should be so little attempt to describe the lives, preblems and 
outlook of the ordinary sea-captain and sailor. What we get is a 
background of contemporary ideas and of political and economic con- 
flicts with the story of how various groups and individuals (mostly the 
better-known individuals) attempted to master particular difficulties. 
Mr. Oakeshott, too, is easily tempted to wander from the sea to the 
land, and his account of ‘‘ the Scottish matter ’’ (the plots and intrigues 
against Elizabeth between 1569 and 1572, with their “ Fifth Column ”’ 
parallels) seems to stray into irrelevancy (pp. 52-60). Nor is he con- 
tent to convoy his heroes to their landfall and then return for new 
fleets to chronicle. He follows his sailors ashore, alike into encounters 
with the Spaniards on land and into attempts to create colonies in 
North America. He does not accompany them into the East Indies, 
but ends his book with some account of the second John Smith—“ the 
first American ’’—in the Virginia colony. 

The narrative is objective and accurate and it would be ungrateful 
to submit the book to too searching a criticism in detail. There are, 
however, a few points which may be noted. John Oxnam is an 
unfamiliar guise for John Oxenham, whose name is. spelt thus in the 
Plymouth records (p. 70). Itis scarcely correct to say of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s plans of 1578-83 “ He set himself to discover the north-west 
passage, and to found some settlement which should guard the way 
to it” (p. 124). Instead Gilbert during these years displayed com- 
plete indifference towards what there might be in the way of a passage 
north of 50° and was concerned to found a colony of settlement in 
temperate latitudes with the possible hope of subsequently discovering 
a passage through the central part of North America. Parmenius’ 
letter from Newfoundland of 6 August 1583 is much more likely to 
have been carried to England in a fishing vessel than in the Golden 
Hind (p. 127). The implication that Sir Walter Raleigh first intro- 
duced John Dee to Elizabeth (p. 129) is clearly a slip, while Hariot’s 
A briefe and true report was published in 1588 not 1587, and the foreign 
editions not until some years after (p. 131). 

The twelve illustrations are well-chosen, and several of them are 
unfamiliar, as for example Pl. VI, giving a imaginary contemporary 
picture of Nombre de Dios. 

Students and teachers alike will find Mr. Oakeshott’s book of 
considerable value and the intelligent lay reader will be attracted by 
a well-told chapter of adventure and enterprise. D. B. Q. 


In the middle of the seventeenth century C. J. Hiltebrandt, a 
German Protestant theological student, spent two years travelling in 
the suites of three Swedish ambassadors; during this time he kept a 
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diary which, some ten years or more later, he used as the basis for an 
account of his travels. This has now been edited by Professor Fran; 
Babinger as Conrad Jacob Hiltebrandt’s Dreifache Schwedische Gesandt. 
schaftsreise nach Siebenbiirgen, der Ukraine und Constantinopel (1656- 
1658) (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937; 6 guilders). When Hiltebrandt set 
out he was twenty-seven years old and had been for some time a private 
tutor. He had slight powers of observation, a narrow range of ideas, 
and a commonplace character, so that the interest of his book js 
generally restricted to those parts in which he was traversing little. 
known ground, mainly Transylvania and the Ukraine. He was not 
employed in any of the diplomatic business of the embassies. 

For English readers two passages have a special interest. Dr, 
Isaac Basire, an Anglican divine of French birth, who had spent some 
years in disseminating Anglicanism in the Levant, was at this time 
rector of the university at Weissenburg (Alba Julia). Hiltebrandt, 
who met him there, gives a rather poor account of Basire’s conversation 
with him, but even so there emerge somé features of a striking and 
attractive figure. Hiltebrandt was rather better qualified to describe 
a party given by Sir Thomas Bendysh, the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, a notice which should add a little to accounts of English 
social life in the Levant. 

Professor Babinger’s notes give much bibliographical information, 
but are otherwise rather slight. A short introduction deals with 
Hiltebrandt and the three embassies. E. 8. ve B. 


In Upholland Grammar School : The Evolution of a School Through 
Three Centuries (University of Liverpool Press, 1944; 6s.) Mr. J. J. 
Bagley traces thé history of a small grammar school near Wigan 
from its foundation in 1668 to the present day. On the one side the 
position of the school in its district and its problems of management 
and finance; on the other the characters and careers of the masters, 
the reports of official and other visitors, and the general progress of 
the school: these form the bulk of the book; in addition Mr. Bagley 
outlines the earlier history of Upholland‘and gives what is known of 
the school there prior to 1668. Although there is an account of the 
more notable alumni, rather more information about scholastic attain- 


ments might well have been given, provided that the materials are 
available.* 


HistoricaL students and more general readers have long been 
familiar with Sir John Pollock’s The Popish Plot, which has now been 
reissued (Cambridge University Press, 1944; 21s.). The re-issue is a 
facsimile of the original edition, reproduced by “‘ Photo-offset ”; half 
a page has been altered; the appendixes and bibliography, which were 
unsatisfactory, have been omitted; a new preface, while making some 
good points, signally fails to discuss both the materials which have 
become available during the forty years since the book was first pub- 
lished and the more recent writings on the various matters contained 
in it. While the book remains extremely readable, for historical 
students the re-issue is slightly inferior to the original edition. 


? Christopher Wace, p. 18, etc., should be Wase (D.N.B.). 
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The most important review of the original edition appears to be 
that by Sir Richard Lodge in the English Historical Review (x1x. 788— 
92), and in general its statements hold good. The book proved ex- 
tremely offensive to many Roman Catholics, and one writer, Father 
John Gerard, published some damaging criticism of certain passages ; 
Andrew Lang also exposed some defects; a later critic, Alfred Marks, 
is less important. The first two parts of the book, on the designs of 
the Roman Catholics and the death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
are very unsatisfactory. The attempt to penetrate Coleman’s later 
intrigues is bad; it is extremely unlikely that the duke of York had 
any part in anything that, so far as he could see, would endanger his 
brother or lessen his authority. Sir John was almost certainly correct 
in believing that Godfrey was murdered; his theory as to the murder, 
starting from perjured evidence, involves several conjectures and the 
assumption that a group of Jesuits did not boggle at murder. The 
fact that two of the supposed Jesuits are not traceable in the society’s 
records should in common decency have been mentioned in the new 
preface. A contemporary statement which came to light after the 
publication of Sir John’s book about the condition of Godfrey’s corpse, 
ought also to have been discussed, as, if trustworthy, it destroys the 
basis of his theory of the murder. 

The remainder of the book is on a different level. The third part, 
the political history, is good but scarcely first rate, and needs revision 
in the light of new materials and recent study. The great movement 
of public opinion receives too little attention, and the implications of 
the Exclusion bill, in some respects far more important than the bill 
itself, are not investigated. The last part, dealing with the trials for 
the plot, is far more valuable. The way in which trials for treason were 
conducted is brilliantly set out; it thus becomes possible to under- 
stand what happened in the particular trials. The chief failing here 
is the absence of any discussion of the value as evidence of the published 
reports of the trials.1_ Bitter complaints were made about them at 
the time and have been repeated more recently. The reports obviously 
vary greatly in character and value; a fresh and unbiassed study is a 
desideration. Two passages in this part of the book stand out for 
special praise, the vindication of Sir William Scroggs and that of the 
house of lords in Stafford’s trial. 

Probably too much energy has been devoted by serious historical 
writers to solving the mystery of Godfrey’s death; it can better be left 
to writers of detective stories, such as Mr. John Dickson Carr. If 
Godfrey was murdered, the identification of the murderers will make 
little difference to modern judgements on the general series of events 
or on the actors in them, provided that on the one side Shaftesbury 
and the other Country party leaders, on the other any leading or 
responsible Roman Catholics, whether clergy or laity, were not accom- 
plices in the crime, before or after the event; and so far as evidence 
on which one would hang a dog has been produced to incriminate any 
member of either group. Attention can be more profitably directed 


1 Sir John relies throughout on Cobbett’s (Howell’s) State Trials, which, 


despite its usefulness, fails at some points to reproduce the original reports 
accurately. 
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to the religious and political tension which made possible the explosion 
of the Popish Plot, and to the effects of the outburst on English con. 
stitutional development. Sir John deals with both these matters, but 
with the second far too briefly. 

The general handling and style of the book deserve notice. jr 
John was fortunate in having a thoroughly exciting story to tell, and 
made excellent use of his opportunity. He has rarely forced the pace, 
His powers of persuasion are all but irresistible. But in style as in 
matter it is the expository passages, especially in the last part, that 
give the book its importance; a rehandling by Sir John of this part 
would be a welcome contribution to English history. E. 8. pz B. 


Ir is to be feared that war-time conditions and the paper shortage 
will prevent a clever idea receiving the attention it deserves. We 
refer to a series of Educational Bulletins published by “ Educational 
Bulletins ’’ 78 Bridge Road East, Welwyn Garden City. Briefly the 
idea is this. Each bulletin is made up as a contemporary newspaper 
and deals with some specific historical event. Thus, for example, one 
is headed a.p. 1666, another a.p. 1815. The front page of the former 
has in large black letters the caption ‘‘ London Scourged by Fire.” 
Other titles are “‘ Flames Sweep across the City ”’ “‘ Relief Measures in 
Hand,” etc., while the latter has such titles as ‘‘ French Routed South 
of Brussels. Allied Armies in Hot Pursuit,’’ ‘‘ Waterloo—Eye-witnesses 
describe Battle,” etc. The spirit is kept up throughout the paper, 
there are editorials, letters from readers, topical advertisements, maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations. Each bulletin has been carefully pre- 
pared, imagination, humour, ingenuity are present in each of them 
and the result is a series of publications which are extremely readable 
and should serve to brighten the history lesson and make the subject 
live. The only disadvantage of the series at present is that they are 
very difficult to find, for the circulation is small and quickly sold out. 
But the idea is a happy one, and we hope that those responsible for pro- 
ducing them will soon be able to handle larger quantities, for once they 
become known amongst teachers they are certain to find a ready sale. 


Essays in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez 
Abbott (Harvard University Press, 1941; $3.50) consists of papers 
dedicated to Professor Abbott by twelve of his former pupils. They 
deal mainly with English or British Empire history, and range in date 
from the seventeenth century to the early nineteenth; two, however, 
deal with American activities in the War of Independence, and one 
with New York in the Napoleonic period. The most noteworthy paper 
is probably Professor W. 'T. Morgan’s “‘ Some Sidelights on the General 
Election of 1715.”" Mr. R. Walcott’s “ English Party Politics (1688- 
1714)” should also modify current views on a matter of general 
interest. Among the more specialised studies, Mr. Holden Furber in 
‘“‘ Madras in 1787” analyses the answers of the various members of 
the European community to an inquiry made by a new governor, and 
so produces a clearly drawn social survey; while Mr. Chester Kirby 
in “ English Game Law Reform” continues his series of studies on 
the Game Laws. Professor Charles Seymour contributes a foreword 
in which he describes the ideas underlying Professor Abbott’s teaching ; 
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the papers, apart from the claims of each for its own sake, are interesting 
as showing how influential these ideas have been. 


As a result of a visit made in 1788 William Hutton, the Birmingham 
antiquary, published A Description of Blackpool in Lancashire, Fre- 
quented for Sea-Bathing, a short pamphlet now edited for the Fylde 
Historical Society by Mr. R. Sharpe France (University of Liverpool 
Press, 1944 ; 2s. 6d.). Blackpool was at this time a small watering- 
place. Hutton, who was too whimsical, and at times too silly, for his 
account to be worth much, gives some genuine glimpses of its social 
life, but will be valued most highly by those who like to think that our 
ancestors were quaint. Mr. France’s notes make the best of the 
topographical information; his introduction includes a brief account 
of the fortunes of Hutton and his book; he also adds a few notes on 
the later history of Blackpool. 


Tat indefatigable scholar, Dr. G. P. Gooch, has provided admirers 
of his work with a very pleasant book, Courts and Cabinets.(Longmans, 
Green, 12s. 6d.). It consists of a set of essays (many of which appeared 
originally in the Contemporary Review) concerned with historical 
memoirs and their authors. Such works are not taken at their face 
value by modern historians, but, as Dr. Gooch points out, they have 
their use, and it has been the task of generations of editors and critics 
to assess the significance of each work as a whole, and of the various 
parts, often written at different times, which compose it. What 
matters most in the study of such materials is the human element, and 
as Dr. Gooch rightly points out, the sub-title of his book might well be 
“Studies in Human Nature.”’ Those who know the author will realise 
how attractive to his pen such a theme would prove. 

What he gives us here is a collection of essays on thirteen memoir 
writers, eight French, four English and one German, which illustrates 
the familiar fact that in this field of historical composition France 
occupies the first place, England the second, and Germany the third. 
They range from Madame de Motteville to Fanny Burney and Madame 
Adam, from Burnet to Chateaubriand, they include old favourites 
like Saint-Simon and Horace Walpole, and lesser-known writers like 
Wilhelmina, the sister of Frederick the Great, representative of a country 
which “has never been greatly attracted either to historical memoirs 
or historical novels.” 

These studies are designed for the general reader who has neither 
time nor inclination for the originals, and to meet his needs select 
bibliographies and copious quotations in French or English are pro- 
vided. But the professional student will find much in them that is 
worth his notice. C. H. W. 


Letters from Paris, 1870-1875, translated and edited by Robert 
Henrey (Dent, 15s.), consists of letters written by C. de B., a political 
informant to the London House of Rothschild. They cover the 
Franco-Prussian war and the years that followed, and make interest- 
ing and informative reading. ‘The adequate and vivacious introduction 
fills in the necessary background, and sketches the personality, with- 
out revealing the identity, of C. de B. Rothschild’s Paris corre- 
spondent was a wealthy French nobleman, patriotic, with monarchical 
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leanings. Though the letters reflect this bias, he was a keen and shrewd 
observer, whose political sympathies were not his main preoccupation, 
which was to keep the London House informed of events in France. 

The story of the years that saw the unexpected collapse of France 
cannot be anything but a sad one, and as it is unfolded day by day, 
the inner discord and mistrust that played into the hands of her 
implacable foe are only too clearly brought out. But Paris was resilient. 
The city that was queueing up at 5 a.m. outside bakers’ shops in 
January 1871 was “ flourishing’’ by September, when taxes were 
coming in faster than ‘‘ anyone dared imagine.” 

C. de B.’s analysis of the complicated political situations that arose 
is remarkably lucid. He traces the hopes and fears of the Bona. 
partists, Bourbons, Orleanists and Republicans as they rise and fall, 
and shows the connection (as he sees it) between the character of the 
leaders and the fortunes of the parties. 

Although the quality of war-time paper has rather marred the 
reproduction of some of the illustrations, the editor has gone to great 
trouble to include those details which add so much to the value of a 
book of this nature. The portraits are well-chosen, the contemporary 
sketches and caricatures and facsimiles add point to the correspond- 
ence, and the precise particulars of the balloon post give an added 
interest to the letters of the siege period. If the illustrations were 
intended to show the wild vicissitudes of French fortunes during these 
years, they have achieved their purpose. Queen Victoria Welcoming 
Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie to Windsor, for example, is in 
violent contrast to A Basement Shelter during a Bombardment of Paris 
in 1870. 

The translation of Mr. Henrey reads very smoothly, and it was a 
happy thought to give the Dynasties of the Bourbons and Orleanists 
as end-papers. W. T. 


Of three additions to the series ‘‘ Living Names ”’ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943, 1944; ls. 3d., ete., each), one, Seven Inventors, by 
H. MeNicol, is picturesque in treatment and full of imaginary con- 
versations; a second, Seven Biologists, by T. H. Savory, F. E. Joselin, 
and John Walton, is matter-of-fact without being dull, and, while 
necessarily elementary, provides straightforward biographical notices 
of its subjects and simplified general accounts of their contributions 
to knowledge; the third, Pioneers of Medicine, by John Walton and 
H. MeNicol, alternates between the two modes of treatment. A report 
from a teacher who has used the series would show how far it succeeds 
in being educational. One danger is that the occasionally fanciful 
presentations may outweigh the serious matter; another, that while a 
biographical approach has obvious advantages, it may do more harm 
than good for fields in which progress is due to the combined efforts 
of many workers. The selection of individuals is perhaps also unduly 
limited by considerations of time and nationality. 


THE first volume of the Baroda State Museum Bulletin includes 
description by Dr. M. Goetz, the curator, of two portraits of Catherine 
of Braganza now belonging to the Baroda State Picture Gallery. 

For the Library of Congress Dr. Otto Neuburger has prepared Official 
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Publications of Present-Day Germany (Washington: U.S.A. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942; $00.20), a guide with an introduction 
describing the structure of the German government about the time of 
the beginning of the war. Despite its compression it shows which 

ublications of the Nazi régime originated in earlier periods, and gives 
‘outline bibliographies for them. Apart from its utility for its par- 
ticular subject the book deserves the attention of compilers and users 
of bibliographies and reading lists, the way in which the introduction 
is set out, so as to direct the reader to what he requires, being very 
interesting. 


On account of the war the American Historical Association was 
unable to hold its annual meeting for 1942. To avoid a complete loss 
Mr. Stanley Pargellis has published about thirty of the papers prepared 
for the occasion as T'he Quest for Political Unity in World History (the 
Association’s Annual Report for 1942, vol. 11; Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944, $1.00). The book makes an 
important and attractive, but not a permanent, contribution to its 
subject. The ground is not covered systematically (but this is an 
inevitable failing in suclr collections); the relevance of some papers is 
not clear; and Anglo-Saxon or democratic views are rather frequently 
assumed to be universally acceptable. The papers are divided into 
three groups: “The Religious for Concepts of World Unity ”’; 
“Problems of Political Unity among Nations’”’; “‘ Problems of Unity.” 
Some of them have an interest far wider than appears from their present 
setting; for instance, “‘ The Problem of Medieval World Unity,” by 
Emst H. Kantorowicz; ‘‘ Humanity and Nationality, 1780-1830,” 
by Robert R. Palmer; “Some Economic Aspects of Federalism in 
the British Commonwealth,” by J. B. Condliffe; and “ The English 
Common Law, Barrier against Absolutism,” by Charles H. McIlwain. 


Mr. Puitre Grierson’s Books on Soviet Russia 1917-42: a biblio- 
graphy and a guide to reading (Methuen, 1943; 12s. 6d.) covers much 
less ground than its title indicates; it is very largely restricted to books 
‘in English published in Great Britain, only a few published elsewhere 
and a few in French and German being included. But the 310 pages 
of its text should prove of the greatest value to readers whose linguistic 
rangeis narrow. Everything worth mentioning appears to be included. 
Proper bibliographical information is given about every item, except 
that in the case of common surnames christian names should be given 
more fully. The general subject arrangement, always a difficult task 
in such works, is clear; though one would welcome a section on the 
political philosophy of Bolshevism, the ideal basis of the régime. An 
unusual and admirable feature of the work is the arrangement of the 
individual items within the various sections; it is determined as far 
as applicable by matter, alphabetical arrangement being used only 
when it is the best possible; there is also an index. There are notes 
on the literature of the various sections, and in addition Mr. Grierson 
has not been afraid to add comments throwing light on the contents, 
the point of view, and the general value of the individual items. 
Altogether the book should be of great service for the dissemination 
of knowledge about Soviet Russia. 
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Or the more recent ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ” (Oxfong 
University Press; 6d. each), nos. 67, French Foreign Policy, by Dr, 
David Thomson, and 69, France, by Mrs. Dorothy M. Pickles, are 
complementary. Mrs. Pickles analyses French political movements 
in the years preceding 1940; she describes French social and economic 
life only so far as they directly affected politics. If the treatment jg 
rather confused, that is largely due to the complexity of the subject, 
Dr. Thomson is concerned not with strictly segregated diplomatic 
history in the old style, but with foreign policy in its setting, the 
forces at work and the machinery, as well as its actual functioning, 
Much of his pamphlet is a criticism of Anglo-French relations, or 
perhaps of British foreign policy in regard to France. Of another 
pamphlet in this series, no. 70, Japan, by Sir George Sansom, knowledge 
and insight are the outstanding characteristics. Hence not only short 
and clear accounts of Japan’s history and of its existing polity, but 
also suggestions for the period after defeat, a future which will satisfy 
Japan’s needs and aspirations while bringing it into a new international 
order. 

The kindred series, “‘ Oxford Pamphlets on Home Affairs ” (Oxford 
University Press; 6d. each) includes, nos. H 7, British Trade Unions, 
by Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, which traces the growth of the move. 
ment and estimates future tendencies, and H 9, Britain’s Housing 
Shortage, by Miss M. Bowley, an analysis of proceedings in the interwar 
period, with emphasis on social and economic elements, and considera- 
tion of both the short-term and the long-term problems. Far more 
distinguished than either of these is no. H 8, The Churches in Britain, 
by Dr. A. T. P. Williams, bishop of Durham. While this outlines 
past history and briefly characterises the more important churches, 
its interest centres in contemporary movements, not so much towards 
reunion (especially between the Protestant’ Trinitarian churches), as 
towards co-operation in the establishment of a social system based on 
the principles of Christianity. Objectivity, wisdom, courage, and 
hopefulness, are all present in this pamphlet. 

Most of the Oxford pamphlets noticed here contain short reading 
lists, a feature which adds greatly to their value. 

Mr. Jasper H. Stembridge’s latest instalment of The Oxford War 
Atlas is vol. iii, The War in 1943 (Oxford University Press, 1944; 3s. 6d.), 
which, like its predecessors, consists of maps, diagrams, and letter- 
press. Between them these give much information about not only 
campaigns and battles and the political and economic events of the 
year, but also the general background of the war. In a work dealing 
with current events division of the whole into periods is very difficult; 
but El Alamein and Stalingrad form such a marked turning-point in 
the history of the war that it is to be regretted that this volume does 
not start from their morrow, even though that would have involved 
some overlapping with its predecessor.* 


1 On map 29 the Crimea is wrongly coloured white. On map no. 31 Kiev is 
stated to have been liberated on 6 January 1943; other maps give the correct 
date, 6 November. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September, 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the publishers who present copies of their new publications 
to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection by members. 
During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on war service the list is being compiled 

Miss H. M. Friend, who will be glad to receive corrections and additions ; « 
+ oe should be addressed to the Historical Association, 29, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

Exem. = Elementary, ages 6-14. 
Smo. = Secondary, ages 14-17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17 +. 


Apam, Ruts, and Noap, Dorotuy. They built a nation. A child’s 
history of America. Methuen, 1944. 215 pp., illus., maps. 3s. [ELEm.] 
(320) 


Breniz, ArtHUR. An economic history of Hurope, 1760-1939. 4th 
edn., revised. Methuen, 1944. x + 277 pp.. 15s. [Apv.] (321) 


Cappury Brotuers. Changing Britain. No. 2. The struggle for 
democracy. Text by W. E. Brown; graphic presentation by Paul Red- 
mayne. Univ. of London Press, 1944. 36 pp. of illustrations and dia- 
grams, with letterpress. ls. [Exem. & Sxo.] (322) 


Carter, E. H. Russian Cavalcade. Nelson, 1944. viii + 152 pp., 
illus, maps. School edn., 3s. 6d. [Szco. & Apv.] (323) 


Cottrns, publishers. ‘‘ Laurel and Gold” series. No. 132. The 
story of America. 1943. No. 135. The story of Russia. 1943. No. 138. 
The story of China. 1944. Each by C. Bernard Rutley. No. 141. 
Canterbury Gallop. A tale of Geoffrey Chaucer. By J. S. Lowndes, 
1945. 1s. 9d. each. [Exem. & Szc.] (324) 


Fintay, Ian. Scotland. “*The World To-day” series. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1945. vii + 136 pp., illus. 3s. 6d. [Seo. & Apv.] (325) 


Jonnson, S. Who are they? <A biographical reference book for young 
and old, Exeter: Wheaton [1944]. 252 pp. 3s. 6d. [Exem. & Szc.] 
(326) 

_ Kennepy, E. C., and Warrz, G. W. S.P.Q.R. The history and social 
~ of ancient Rome. Macmillan, 1944. xii + 278 pp., illus., maps. 4s. 
[Sxo.] (327) 
Marriorr, Smr. J. A. R. Anglo-Russian relations, 1689-1943. 2nd 

- edn.’ Methuen, 1944. viii + 227 pp., maps. 8s. 6d. [Apv.] (328) 


MILuIkEeNn, E. K.: Saxon and Viking. Harrap, 1944. 112 pp., illus., 
maps, notes for teachers. 2s. 6d. [ELEM.] (329) 
Mockrorp, Jutian. Here are South Africans. Black, 1944. 111 
Pp.,maps. 4s. 6d. [Smo. & Apv.] (330) 
Oxrorp University Press, publishers. Living names. Four modern 
statesmen (Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, Chiang Kai-Shek). By E. E. 

Reynolds. Oxford Univ. Press, 1944. 132 pp. 2s. [Etum. & Sxo.] 
(331) 
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PrcrortaL Carts, LEICESTER, publishers. British Parliamentary 
Government. British Local Government. Wall charts in colour, 30” x 49”, 
Univ. of London Press. Set of two charts with notes and references, be. 
Single chart, 2s. [Smc. & Apv.] (332) 
PicroriaL CHarts, Leicester, publishers. U.S.S.R. in maps and 
diagrams. 7 wall charts in colour, 30’ x 40’. Univ. of London Pregs, 
' 2le. the set, including container, or separately, 3s. 6d. each. [Szo. & 
ADv.] (333) 
Ruttey, Cecity M. Stories from American history. Harrap, 1944 
183 pp., illus. .38. 6d. [ELEm.] 3 
SomeRvELL, D.C. Modern Britain, 1870-1939. 3rd edn. Methuen, 
1944. viii + 209 pp., maps. 4s. [Sec. & Apv.] (336) 
SomervetL, D. C. Modern Europe, 1871-1939. 3rd edn. Methuen, 
1945. ix + 218 pp., maps. 4s. [Sec. & Apv.] (336) 
Spencer, F. H. Britain overseas. A short history. Harrap, 1944, 
154 pp., illus. 3s. 6d. ([Sc.] (337) 
Srrona, C. F. Today through yesterday. Bk. 4. The young citizen 
and the world of today. New and revised edn. Univ. of London 
1944, viii + 216 pp., illus., maps and diagrams. 48. 4d. [ELEM.] 
(338) 
Wuu1amson, J. A. Great Britain and the Empire. A discursive history, 
Black, 1944. vii+ 213 pp., maps. 7s. 6d. [ADv.] (339) 





